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Maryknoll is 31 years old this month. Its hundreds of 


missioners in the Orient and in South America speak for 


the labors of yesterday and today. What of tomorrow ? 
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The American Hierarchy launched Maryknoll in 1911: ‘‘We heartily approve the 


f an American seminary for foreign missions.” Over 400 American ‘enero 





Sister Paul—no complaints 


Perhaps Sister 
Paul and her 
companions 
complained about poor food to 
the Japanese holding Hong 
Kong, but we did not hear of it. In- 
stead, we have word that full liberty 
within the colony has been granted 
by the conquerors to four of the brave 
band of Maryknoll Sisters in Hong 
Kong, evidently because they have 
proved that their community is hun- 
gry only for the chance to do good. 
Those chosen were Sisters Paul, 
Famula, Ann Mary, and Maria 
Regis. All continue well. 

Father Feeney, who said Mass for 
the Sisters during the siege days, is 
out of the basement too. In some 
unexplained way he left Hong Kong 
and has returned to his people on 
the China mainland. 


OUT OF THE 
BASEMENT 


oe The Maryknoll Lep- 
STILL LEPeRs ¢™ Asylum in South 

China, with its 500 
inmates, operating under the very 
guns of a Japanese fort, cries out in 
fear—not of guns but of empty rice 
bins. Rice, reports Father Sweeney 
by wireless, is $260 Chinese per picul 
(133 pounds), or (S15 gold. “Re- 
member,” he says, “we cannot close 
a leper asylum, as if it were a school, 
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Father Cummings—prisoner? 


WAR ZONE NEWS 


and send lepers home.” Maryknoll 
has no intention of closing it; many 
other things will be sacrificed first. 


China Maryknoll- 
ers of the Kweilin 
mission report themselves tremen- 
dously busy but “almost barefoot and 
almost able to see the bottom of the 
rice bowl.” This means that priests 
and Sisters are bidding farewell to 
such importations as American shoes. 
When they are worn out, what ? The 
answer is easy — Chinese shoes! A 
spring rice crop will relieve the pres- 
ent food shortage. 


CHINESE SHOES 


Maryknollers in Manchu- 
kuo have been transferred 
to Mukden. French missioners evi- 
dently will care for the Christians 
for the duration. 


To the tune of 
clanging chains 
on the flagstone floor of a Wuchow 
prison, Maryknoll’s Bishop Donaghy 
confirmed 21 inmates, prepared for 
the sacrament by Sisters of Our 
Lady of the Angels, of Sherbrooke, 
Canada. Keeping schools going in 
Wuchow with the usual road for 
funds blocked was a problem for 
awhile. Now money arrives by wire- 
less. 


BISHOP OF CHAINS 


cnn seen Bandits thrive 
TOOK A WALK While China fights. 

A group entered 
Chikkai, a Kongmoon mission of 
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Father Feeney left basement 


Father Donat Chatigny. He 
saw them first, put the sacred 
vessels in a bag, and walked 
into the hills. The village was 
badly looted, but next day 
Father found his mission unharmed. 


One Maryknoll priest 
and three Maryknoll 
Sisters are free in 
Japan. The remaining Maryknoll 
priests and a Brother are interned. 
Father Patrick J. Byrne is the free 
priest ; the Sisters are Sisters Dolo- 
rita, Camilla, and Gemma. Sister 
Rose Ann, is also free, since she is a 
Japanese-born citizen. All, both free 
and interned, are well. 


FREE IN 
JAPAN 


Eighteen weeks 
after Pearl Har- 
bor, word comes 
that our 45 priests, Brothers, and 
Sisters in Korea are safe and well. 


KOREA BREAKS 
SILENCE 


We are waiting for word 
of Father William Cum- 
mings, Maryknoller on Bataan Pen- 
insula, and for some fresh news of 
our Knollers in Manila and Cebu. 


WAITING 
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Father Byrne—free missioner 








FIGHTING ON 


Americans learned recently of the unusual rescue of an 
American aviator in the south Pacific. Flying out from 
Australia, he found his gas supply exhausted and was 
forced to land in the sea. After bailing out, he swam to 
a nearby island, and collapsed upon reaching the shore. 
Some time later he was aroused by three aborigines, one 
of whom was holding a spear over his chest. The lieu- 
tenant said he thought his end had come, but suddenly 
one of the natives spied a silver crucifix that he wore 
around his neck and exclaimed, “Jesus is his Number 
One Man!” The presence of the little crucifix completely 


An improvised altar on 
a seashore provides the 
Holy Sacrifice for fliers. 


FRONTS 


changed the attitude of the natives from hostility into 
one of warm friendliness. They led the aviator to a mis- 
sioner twenty-five miles away, where he received medical 
attention and food, and soon afterward found a boat 
that took him safely back to Australia. Millions o/ 
Americans learned with pleasure of the service rendered 
by this missioner to an American aviator, but compara- 
tively few are aware of what aviators and other men in 
the service are doing for missioners. 

To put it mildly, they have taught us many a lesson by 
the sincerity and earnestness of their faith. 





By REV. JAMES G. KELLER 


We feel a special 
tribute is due those in 
the service, for their generosity in helping to back other 
Americans who are working against great odds to spread 
the peace and love of Christ to all men, even in the most 
remote corners of the world. But we are even more im- 
pressed to see the spirit that animates these wonderful 
types of young American manhood. Our best attempts 
to convey to you a bit of their spirit falls flat. Their words 
tell much more: 


GENEROSITY OF SERVICE MEN 


A marine has been 
deeply interested in 
the work we are trying to do. His only income is the $60 
allowance he receives each month from the Government. 
Out of this, he sent a sum to his mother, and he forwarded, 
monthly, $5 to support one of our American missioners 
overseas. He was ordered to Iceland. But before leaving, 
he went to considerable trouble to provide that we should 
continue to receive his help regularly. He wrote the Gov- 
ernment and requested that, before his monthly salary 
should be forwarded to him, $5 should be taken out and 
sent to Maryknoll. So each and every month we receive 
without fail, from the United States Government, a 
check for $5 to support a Maryknoll missioner for 5 days. 
That in itself is a fair indication of the character and 
spirit of that marine. A letter from him tells more: 
“We have a nice big job on our hands to keep America 
the grand old country she is. We'll need millions of men 
in the service, and all the equipment our factories can 
turn out. But, as I figure it, something bigger and better 
than all that is also needed. We'll have to spread over the 
earth the great idea that makes America possible, that 
the men who started our country made the very corner- 
stone of everything they were attempting. They put 
right down in black-and-white that each of us counts 
because we come from God, that our rights are God-given 
and no man or government can take them away from us. 
All of us know and believe that but, as I understand it, 
most of the people over the earth have never heard about 
it. It strikes me we can cut down an awful lot of trouble 
in the whole world if we get everybody everywhere to 
understand that big idea on which our very existence 
depends. That’s why I think you Maryknollers are doing 
such a grand job. Too bad there aren’t a million like you!” 


HE WROTE THE GOVERNMENT 


An aviation cadet in Arizona 
writes us that he is most anxious 
to come to Maryknoll, but must put it off “for the dura- 
tion.” “Meanwhile,” he writes, “I’m trying to do my bit 
to spread the fundamental truths of Christ among those 
with whom I come in contact.” He mentioned in a rather 
modest way that he had been instrumental in bringing a 


FOR THE DURATION 


Father Cummings of Maryknoll celebrat- 
ing Mass on besieged Bataan Peninsula 


fallen-away Catholic back to the sacraments. How well 
he serves his God and country! The world is not too 
badly off when there are men who write, as did this 
marine from Pennsylvania: “I find myself thinking of 
the work the Maryknoll priests are doing in far corners 
of the world. I hope and pray that some day I may be 
worthy to be one of them. I’m just going to leave the 
whole thing in God’s hands and pray that I may do His 
will.”” Another soldier friend writes that, although he 
receives only $21 a month from the Government, he 
wishes to send $2 monthly to Maryknoll, commenting as 
follows: “I'd like to feel that I have a part in helping to 
spread love and justice over this confused world.” 


And so it goes, on 
down the long list of 
men in the service who, though they are sacrificing much 
already in giving up their homes and dear ones to serve 
their country, want to do still more to bring all men the 
blessings with which their lives have been filled. Perha:s 
they who are nearer the dangers of death have a keener 
vision of the real values in life and the lasting services 
they can render their fellow men, the world over. While 
they gladly fight to defend, yet they are interested. not 
in killing and ruthlessly destroying, but in bringing peace, 
brotherly love, and justice to men of all nations. While 
they cannot do this personally, yet they gladly sacrifice 
to make it possible for others to go in their places. They 
can feel that they and the missioners are sharing alike in 
hardships and sacrifices. Through their help, the mis- 
sioners will bring peace and love to the world. 


BECAUSE THEY UNDERSTAND 


“To the weeping mothers | only say that the sacrificial halo 
of Jesus of Nazareth has descended upon their sons and 
that God has taken them unto Himself.”—General MacArthur, 








Immense crowds flood Mexico’s churches; 
earnest piety marks the new spring of 
Mexico’s religious life. 


Mexico is a land of strange contrasts : not the least is the 
sharp divergence in the distribution of material wealth. 
From the Texas border to the neighborhood of Mexico 
City, small towns and barren hillsides abound. The casual 
eye can not discern how the poor people manage to sift 
from the soil the bread of existence. But the poor every- 
where have this secret magic in their hands. Poverty has 
not made the Mexicans cheerless. There is, among them, 
none of that leaden incuriousness that shows in the eyes 
of a defeated soul. They are interested in others and 
curious about strangers. 

In the small town of Saltillo, a young news reporter 
thought we might make “good copy.” After watching our 
attempt to handle neatly a native fruit, mammee, he asked 
how we liked Mexico, and what our character and pur- 
pose might be. It took us quite some time to convince 
him that, despite our Roman collars, we were not Jesuits 
(an heroic, historic name in Latin America!), but only 
members of a young Society. A young and new Society 
interested in Latin America was news indeed; and a 
three-column article on Maryknoll appeared in El Pro- 
venir, the newspaper of Saltillo. 

In Mexico City, we were absorbed in a Catholic atmos- 
phere of almost tangible devotion. Little wonder that the 
persecution of the Church by a few cynics and sycophants 
of communism has been short-lived though violent. The 
bigotry of unbelief never quite got its breath in the spir- 
itual atmosphere of the Mexican people. Our first visit 
was to Guadalupe. Here, the devotion of all Mexico is 
enshrined. With charming tolerance the Mexicans will 
concede that the Virgin Mother is, theologically, the 
spiritual Mother of all mankind, but they are convinced 


A MARYKNOLLER VISITS 


in their hearts that the Immaculate Mary belongs to them 
—that she possesses and is possessed by them. “Our 
Mother,” they call her. 

It was but an ordinary weekday—no special feast or 
holiday—yet the Guadalupe church was as crowded as 
if it were fiesta time. A multitude came for Mass, thronged 
the church throughout the day—all classes and types of 
people, the poor, the rich, the well, and the weak came 
to pay tribute to Mary and her divine Son. 

It is a common sight to witness the faithful approach- 
ing, with inimitable dexterity, on their knees, the main 
altar at Guadalupe; as if they were progressing through 
a journey of penitence to the prayer of petition. The pious 
faithful are completely unaffected. Some stand before the 
altar with arms extended; others sit, silent and remote 
and distant in their humility. Once they enter the church, 
their pride is left behind and they become simple children 
of Mary. The men are not ashamed to be seen praying ; 
the women are not hesitant to give voice to their emotions 
when addressing their heavenly Queen. In Guadalupe, the 
soul of Mexico is at home. 

We visited President Manuel Avila Camacho and 
encountered a strong character who believes the Church 
must have a place in the affairs of government. Politics 
can never make Pan-American relations a success. Reli- 
gion is the only language that we have in common, and 
unless that is made the principal pivot of our endeavors 
for amicable relations with our neighbors, the good- 
neighbor policy will be a failure. With particular em- 
phasis, the President of Mexico asked our Superior 
General to visit his native village, and he also requested 
Father Escalante to keep in touch with him and to 
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inform. him of the work that we will do in Bolivia. 

The Minister of Education, Octavio Vejar Vasquez, 
a man of keen social perceptions, asked for missioners 
for the country districts; men and women, who would 
be willing to go into the hinterlands, not merely for the 
purpose of extending knowledge, but much more, to im- 
part to the people solid ideas concerning the Catholic 
Faith, as the real basis for true education. Mr. Octavio 
Vejar Vasquez said that there are not sufficient teachers 
in Mexico, or a sufficient number of priests whose re- 
ligious influence is needed for the educational betterment 
and social advance of the people in the back country. 


THE FIELD AFAR June 


is strong and profound and expanding. The cross of 
Christ, once seized from the schoolrooms, has been re- 
captured and placed before the eyes of the nation as an 
emblem of faithful pride and progress. According to the 
Mexican constitution the schools are supposed to teach 
socialism, though the type of socialism to be taught is not 
specified. Actually, religion is taught in many of the 
schools because the Mexicans have the truly democratic 
idea that the state and its institutions are founded not 
to dominate, but to serve the will of the people. 
Archbishop Martinez expressed the hope that Mary- 
knoll will send missioners to the (Continued on page 32) 


Meio By REV. THOMAS J. DANEHY 


Father Danehy, en route to Bolivia, sends us good news—news of stirring demonstrations of Mexican 


faith, of calls from churchmen and statesmen for priests to serve Mexico's missionary back country. 


The venerable Archbishop of Mexico City, Most Rev- 
erend Louis M. Martinez, is a man of amazing energy, 
despite his seventy-odd years. His Excellency gave us a 
colorful picture of the relations between Church and state. 
Despite the fact that many laws theoretically inhibit the 
work of the Church, yet practically these laws are in- 
operative. The number of priests was limited by law, yet 
today, in some churches in Mexico City, Masses are said 
on Sunday from five o’clock in the morning until two in 
the afternoon. In one small church, eighteen Masses were 
said on Sunday. So great is the demand of the people, that 
some priests have to say three Masses each Sunday. The 
priests are on call at all times of the day and night. The 
people realize that Communion is an integral part of the 
Mass and the fulfillment of their own participation. Al- 
though women certainly outnumbered men at the Com- 
munion rail, yet the men gave a creditable account of 
themselves. At the shrine of Guadalupe, three priests 
were hearing confessions on our arrival, and three hours 
later the people were still standing at the confessionals. 

The Archbishop expects no mitigating legislation in the 
near future. He will not agitate the Government for the 
nullification of all the sumptuary legislation of the perse- 
cution era. Anti-religious communism is falling to pieces 
in Mexico, and strong opposition might give it the false 
appearance of vitality. The religious revolution in Mexico 


Archbishop Martinez sees 
strong life and new vigor 
for religion in Mexico. 
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Mz: ror America!” said a business man to a missioner 
in Shanghai. “The U. S. A. is the one safe spot on earth. 
Goodby—I’m going home.” The missioner stayed. All 
the missioners stayed. 

The American missioners in China are not only stay- 
ing; they are building. There are over 600 of them dis- 
tributed in 16 of the 18 provinces. They have withstood 
a thousand air raids, they have seen their cities besieged, 
they have gone to the wounded and dying. The ceaseless 
tide of refugees has poured in at their doors. Together 
with the Catholic missioners of eighteen other nationali- 
ties in China, they have kept faith with their people. 

North, Central, and South China have almost equal 
contingent of American priests, Brothers, and Sisters, 
with a slightly preponderant number in Central China. 
The figures, so far as we can determine, are : 220 Catholic 
American missioners in North China, 277 in Central 
China, and 187 in South China. 


Early in the Sino- 
Japanese war, the 
coastal provinces of North China were occupied 

by the Japanese. Americans 
were in the 


WORK GOES ON IN SHANTUNG 






thick of things. There were almost 50 
in Peiping, and 124 in Shantung 
Province. “I advise you to leave,” 
wrote the American consul. 

“Thanks for the advice,” answered 
priests and Sisters, “but we are stay- 
ing.” As the Japanese advanced, the 
Sisters moved into the cities, kept 
behind the walls while guns thun- 
dered, then went back to their posts. 

‘Father Clementin came in this 
evening,” reads a letter from Chow- 
tsun, from Sister Louise of the 
Precious Blood Sisters, of Red 
Bud, Illinois (Father Clementin is an American Fran- 
ciscan). “ ‘Is it Sisters, or is it your ghosts?’ he cried 
when he saw us; ‘I thought you were gone.’ ‘Not gone, 
we replied ; ‘we merely stepped aside to let the fight g 


§ 

through. Now we are back.’ ” a 
Back into the carnage. But from the work during the i ¢ 
chaotic days came many reports of goals achieved. “We —R \ 
baptized seven soldiers today,” wrote Sister Nidgaria of [FR © 
the Servants of the Holy Ghost, of Techny, Illinois. -R #! 

“These seven soldiers owed much to the Sister in charge 
After the baptism they went to her dispensary, c 

bowed profoundly before her. 
but were so i1 


The Precious Blood 
Sisters from Red Bud, G' 
Illinois, merely step- 
ped aside to let the €a 
war go through. Now a 
they are at their posts. 





embarrassed they 

could not utter a word. Sister came 

to their help with a few cigarettes. When they were at 
ease, their words broke forth like a flood. At breakfast 
the seven were happy as children.” 


Wounded and 
refugees came 
into Peiping to get away from spots still more desperate. 
“Now is the time to give proof,” reads a letter from the 
University, “that we not only preach noble ideals, but try 
to live them. So we opened wide our gates to war victims. 
It is touching to see these refugees on Sunday after Mass 

hungry little tots and worn-out mothers, who do not 
heg clamorously, but just mutely plead for help. It does 
one good to see those sad faces wreathed with smiles 
when their petitions are granted. If only we had more 
means, how much good could be done now in China!” 


CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY RELIEF WORK 


Father Clougherty of the 
American Benedictines was 
early appointed a leader in relief work in Honan Province. 
The Benedictine Sisters, of St. Joseph, Minnesota, and 
the Sisters of Providence, of St. Mary-of-the-Woods, In- 
diana, met the troop trains and dressed the fetid wounds 


GYPSY LIFE IN HONAN 


of the thousands of 

Chinese moving back from the front. 

As the Japanese advanced through this northern province 
of Honan, missioners over wide areas were uprooted. 
“For a while our Honan Sisters lived a regular gypsy 
life,’ reports Sister Margarethis of Techny. 

“After the two latest visits of bombing planes to 
Sinyangchow,” reads a typical message from Honan, 
“hundreds of wounded were brought to our hospital. 
Priests, Brothers, and Sisters went into service to render 
first aid. The people crowded into the mission compound 
and are living in the school buildings.” 

“Into the busy quiet of our school,” writes Sister Rain- 
berta, “came the alarm. We took the children out 
among the heavy vines and shrubs of the garden. Ma- 
jestically the planes flew across the sky; then peaceful 
Chumatien was terrified with fearful detonations. The 
children trembled and cried with fear. 

“Our little hospital stood amid surrounding ruins. 
Sister Adela was there, working coolly though covered 
with dust and debris. A nearby patient cried out, ‘Sister 
Adela saved my life.’ The wounded poured in. What a 





Sister of Charity, from Convent Station, N. J., mends the injured. 


CATHOLIC AMERICA IN CHINA (Continued) 


pitiful crowd! One boy sobbed: ‘All my relatives have 
been killed. I am left alone.’ A woman related: ‘There 
were five of us in a field. A bomb burst, killing my four 
companions.’ Another reported : ‘More than thirty people 
were in a shed. I tried to squeeze in but they would not 
let me. A bomb struck the shed and all but me were 
killed.’ ” 

Since Pearl Harbor six of the Techny Fathers in 
Honan have been interned, but the remainder are free. No 
news is available of the scattered Americans in Shansi, 
Shensi, and Kansu. 


Some 50 American mis- 
sioners were in Shanghai 
and Nanking when Japan and the United States declared 
war. Those within the Japanese lines are interned, but 
many who have the freedom of their immediate neigh- 
borhood continue to carry on. All are veterans of war’s 
horrors, for this entire area witnessed bitter fighting. The 
largest single group in the province is that of the Califor- 
nia Jesuits. A typical Nanking diary of the war months 
reads: “Fifty-one planes today . . . Ninety-six planes in 
four raids today ... We radioed America for relief in the 
Shanghai and Nanking war areas. I don’t see how we can 
possibly get these thousands of summer-clad refugees 
through the winter . . . The Jacquinot Zone, established 
just before the bombardment of Nantao, is the center of 
attention. Priests, scholastics, and Sisters of all nationali- 
ties go to help Father Jacquinot, S. J., care for the 250,000 
poor in that neutral section. The sights are pitiful ; the 
food, clothing, and health problems acute. But willing 
workers pitch right in, keeping their eyes peeled for the 
dying. Baptismal water flows freely.” 


SHANGHAI AND NANKING 


Over a hundred Amer- 
ican priests, Brothers, 
and Sisters are in the triple cities of Hankow, Wuchang, 


THE HANKOW NEIGHBORHOOD 


and Hanyang of Hupeh Province in Central China. 

First, there were the casualties from other warring 
sectors. “Doctor Fou and our nurses were called out to 
meet the trains carrying wounded soldiers,” says a letter 
from the Sisters of Charity, of Mt. St. Joseph, Ohio, who 
conduct St. Vincent’s Hospital in Wuchang. “The trains 
stopped long enough for the dressings. Some of the 
wounds were green for want of attention, some men had 
eyeballs hanging out, others were moving about with 
lungs exposed.” 

Then came the attack on the Wuhan cities. Wounded 
from nearby fields were brought in. ““They came hobbling 
on crutches, they were carried on coolies’ broad shoul- 
ders,” says Father Shackleton of the Columban Fathers 
of Omaha. “They were laughing, they were moaning, 
they were indifferent. Some lacked an arm, others a leg. 
It was a pitiful procession of the halt and the maimed. It 
was a nightmare of human suffering. The hour became 
so late that it became early, and I still caught fragments 
of murmured conversation as Father McDonald, our 
doctor, and the St. Columban Sisters attended the cases : 
‘Chest partly shot away .. . machine gun wounds... 
die... morning. Baptism . . . sufficient instruction . . . 
conditional . . . poor fellow, he is not more than eighteen.’”’ 

Then came the bombing. “It is frightening here in 
Wuhan,” wrote a Sister of Charity. Gruesome sights! 
We are really stepping around in blood . . . One person 
was so shot up that none of our Chinese would give a 
hand to put him in a coffin. Sister Alban and Sister James 
finally attended to it ; Sister Alban stood on the coffin lid 
while Sister James nailed it down.” 

“There are simply no words to describe what I saw for 
the next few hours,” writes Sister Leonarda of the Sisters 
of Loretto, of Nerinkx, Kentucky, speaking of another 
raid. “Sister Nicholas says that war is the devil’s butcher 
shop; it deserves the title. We simply waded in human 
blood for hours—even the walls were spattered with it. 
When we went home during the night, supper was wait- 
ing, but who could eat, or who could sleep?” 

“T shall never forget one little boy,” writes Sister 
Killian of the Sisters of St. Columban, of Silver Creek, 
N. Y. “His father was so badly wounded that we knew 
there was no hope. But the youngster brought every 
priest and Sister in the place to see his dad, begging and 
beseeching each to save him. Next morning at six, making 
my rounds, I met the wee lad again. ‘I cannot find my 
father,’ he said piteously. ‘I will go with you,’ I said, 
unable to resist him. We went together to the father’s 
empty bed. I could not deceive him ; I told him. The poor 
little chap was stunned, and just then his mother came, 
carrying a baby, a little boy on each side of her. I wilted 
before their lamentations.” 

From all the woe has risen a great wave of love and 
respect for the Church. “The finest missionary work on 
our compound just now,” wrote Sister Charitina of the 
Franciscans of Perpetual Adoration, of LaCrosse, Wis- 
consin, ‘is our coolie class. After six in the evening, when 
Wuchang is under martial law, (Continued on page 28) 





Sin PRIESTS 


Tus MONTH at Maryknoll, twenty-five young men will 
become priests. Although all will possess the common 
denominator of priestly powers, each has a distinct back- 
vround and history. Men chosen for the priesthood are 
iaken from every occupation and environment. In Mary- 
knoll’s newest missioners there is a story of God-given 
ambition that, with divine subtlety, led twenty-five dif- 
‘erent men from different parts of the country to one focal 
point, from whence they will diffuse the sacred powers 
with which they have been invested. 

Nothing in the Church’s liturgy is more dramatic 
than the ordination of a priest. It is impressive, inspiring ! 
[very spectator, from the oldest cleric to the youngest 
student, thrills at the presence of miracles, when human 
hands are anointed and become the instruments of God’s 
power; or when, at episcopal selection, the words of a 
man become powerful enough to command the Presence 
of God and strong enough to cut a soul free from sin. 

When the last words of ordination shall have been 
read, the young men will have reached their priestly 
ascendancy, destined to be the couriers of Christ’s doc- 
trine. They will begin an endless journey that knows 
no stopping place ; they will walk with God in the remote 


corners of the world; they will leave their footprints 
upon unmapped mountain trails, and their fingerprints 
upon the unclaimed souls of men. 

For the first time in the history of Maryknoll, its 
priests will not be sent to the Orient. War barriers make 
impossible the entrance of anyone, even a missioner, to 
the countries of Eastern Asia. Of this year’s class, four 
priests are assigned to work among the native people of 
Hawaii ; four will remain in the United States for special 
study and work; and the remainder will leave, shortly 
after ordination, for Maryknoll’s new mission field in the 
head-water country of the Amazon River in Bolivia. 
With the Bolivian contingent, Maryknoll begins its first 
foreign-mission work in the Western Hemisphere. 

Thus, this year’s class marks a turning point in the 
progress of Maryknoll. In its thirty-one years, it has 
become a youthful veteran. As its young missioners open 
new fields in new lands, its elders have been through 
wars, have seen nations change hands, and have lived in 
the midst of death. But in the midst of these things they 
have, without exception, remained at their posts. 

We hail Maryknoll’s class of 1942! They step into the 
ranks of men of enviable tradition. 


By REV. ROBERT W. GARDNER 


Father John Joseph 
Lawler, before enter- 
ming Maryknoll worked at 
the sports editor’s desk 
of the New Bedford 
Standard-Times. He was 
born in Lancashire, Eng- 
land. Association with 
missioners from the Ori- 
ent first gave him the 
idea of studying for the 
priesthood. 


Father Edward Leo 
Condon, son of an art 
expert in Pawtucket, 
Rhode Island, attended 
Providence College. Im- 
pressed by a lecture giv- 
en there by one of the 
returned missioners, he 
entered Maryknoll in 
1935. His future field of 
mission activity will be 
the Hawaiian Islands. 


Father Laurence An- 
thony Enright, imagi- 
native and energetic, first 
thought of becoming a 
missionary priest when 
he read about the chain 
of missions strung along 
El Camino Real (The 
King’s Highway) on the 
coast of his native Cali- 
fornia. He joined Mary- 
knoll in 1929. 


Father John Joseph Mc- 
Cabe, slightly built, stur- 
dy, and a good student, 
is a lawyer’s son from 
Everett, Massachusetts. 
While he was attending 
Boston College High 
School, a returned mis- 
sioner so impressed him 
that he decided to be- 
come a priest and work 
in foreign fields. 


Father Hilary George 

Jakowski, senior class- 

man, is spokesman for 

the student body. Father } 
Jakowski was already. 
studying for the priest- | 
hood at St. Meinrad’s | 
Seminary in Indiana} 
when the world-Church | 
activities shunted his’ 
ambitions to consider 

foreign mission fields. 





Father John Ed- 

mund McClear is 

from Royal Oak, 
Michigan. At the Sem- 
inary, he headed the 
Btudent Debating So- 
riety and Mission Cru- 
ade organization. Glib 
and persuasive, he led 
inany student activities. 
3efore entering Mary- 
cnoll he studied at Sa- 
‘red Heart Seminary 
n Detroit. 





Father Frederick 
Patrick Walker, 
redheaded and tall, 
s the son of a Boston 
arpenter and attended 
he famous’ Boston 
vatin School before 
ntering Maryknoll’s 
>reparatory College in 
1930. His diversified in- 
rests prompted him 
9 organize the Glee 
lub and frequent im- 
romptu entertain- 
nents. 


Father Robert 

Francis Fransen. 

When he left home 
to study for the priest- 
hood, the Glendive, 
Montana, town band 
lost its finest clarinet 
player. Before enter- 
ing Maryknoll, Father 
Fransen studied at St. 
Edward’s Seminary in 
Seattle, Washington, 
and while there de- 
veloped a keen interest 
in the foreign missions. 


Father Gorden 

Nicholas Fritz is a 

farmer’s son from 
Newport, Minnesota. 
His sister, a member of 
the Maryknoll Com- 
munity, is Principal of 
Maryknoll School in 
Honolulu. She was near 
Pearl Harbor on De- 
cember 7. Through her, 
Father Fritz became 
interested in the for- 
eign missions. 


Father John New- 

ton Fowler is tall, 

well-knit, and ath- 
letic. He is from Mal- 
den, Massachusetts,and 
attended Boston Col- 
lege High School be- 
fore entering Mary- 
knoll. While a semi- 
narian he attended the 
Pius X School of Mu- 
sic and became profi- 
cient in Gregorian mu- 
sic. 


Father Joseph Au- 

gustus Hahn, r 

dent of Flushing, 
New York. His scholas- 
tic experience includes 
Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, and 
Guggenheim Institute 
—where he was given 
a fellowship. Since en- 
tering Maryknoll in 
1935, he has carried on 
his scientific studies in 
so far as a heavy cl 
schedule would permit. 


Father David Ig- 

natius Walsh has 

the propensity and 
bearing of an orator. 
While attending school 
in New Bedford, Mas- 
sachusetts, he met sev- 
eral missioners fromthe 
Orient, and their ex- 
periences of piety plus 
adventure caught his 
imagination. In 1933 he 
entered Maryknoll and 
directed his remaining 
student years toward 
the priesthood. 


Father Daniel B. 
McLellan, of Den- 
ver, Colorado, be- 
came a priest for the 
mission fields because 
of a blustery day and 
a stiff wind which blew 
a magazine to his feet. 
The magazine was THE 
p AFAR; its stories 
inspired his vocation. 


Father William 

Augustine Bergan, 

musically alert, 
plays several instru- 
ments, including the 
organ and clarinet, and 
has also composed and 
arranged a number of 
musical pieces. He js 
from Hartford, Con- 
necticut. His vocation 
materialized when he 
read the life of Theo- 
phane Venard, martyr 
of Tonking. 


Father Leo Thom- 

as Conners is from 

St. Paul, Minne- 
sota. Shrewd in busi- 
ness, he is financial 
adviser for class. 
In 1933, while a student 
at Nazareth Hall, he at- 
tended a lecture by 4 
Maryknoll missioner 
and was so impressed 
that he joined Mary- 
knoll in 1935. 
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Father Cyril An- 

thony Gumbold, 

quiet and robust, 
spent summer v acations 
1s counselor at Mary- 
knoll’s camp for boys 
in Pennsylvania. The 
son of a railroad em- 
ployee of St. Paul, 
Minnesota, he first be- 
ean his studies at the 
Maryknoll seminaries 
in 1929. 


Father Francis 

Anthony McKay 

for thirteen stu- 
dent years. has com- 
petently controlled first 
base on the Maryknoll 
baseball team. His 
greatest ambition has 
been to be a priest in 
the foreign missions. 
Tallest class member, 
he is one of its best 
orators. He was born 
in San Francisco. 


Father Thomas 

Patrick Collins 

frequently v ited 
the student missioners 
of Maryknoll while he 
was attending school in 
San Francisco. After 
six years of visiting, he 
decided to make it per- 
manent and asked for 
admission to Mary- 
knoll, where he com- 
pleted his philosophical 
and theological studies. 


Father John Ber- 

nard Gallagher. 

San Francisco be- 
ing the last American 
gangplank for the Ori- 
ent-bound missioners, 
he had an opportuni- 
ty, while in grammar 
school, to meet many of 
these missioners, and 
he straightway decided 
to become a priest and 
follow them into the 
mission fields. 


Father Albert J. 

Nevins was the 

chief student pho- 
tographer oi the semi- 
nary. His pictures have 
won several prizes. He 
is from Yonkers, New 
York, and prior to his 
entrance to the Semi- 
nary worked in the edi- 
torial department of a 
Yonkers newspaper. 


Father Walter Jo- 

seph Valladon is 

from Oakland, Cal- 
ifornia, and_ entered 
Maryknoll in 1929. He 
is the leading linguist 
of his class and among 
his languages includes 
Spanish, Portuguese, 
and French. His voca- 
tion to the priesthood 
is a childhood gift, but 
his ambitions have al- 
ways been associated 
with the missions. 


Father Ambrose 

Cletus Graham. 

The paucity of 
priests in the Orient so 
attracted him to the 
mission fields that he 
entered Maryknoll in 
1928. He is from Man- 
hattan, in New York 
City, the son of a 
printer on the New 
York Journal and Am- 
erican, 


Father Arthur 

Eugene Brown. 

A casual visit with 
a returned missioner 
ripened into a voca- 
tion to the missionary 
priesthood, and after 
a brief correspondence 
with Bishop Walsh, he 
left his home in Brook- 
line, Massachusetts, in 
1932 to begin his studies 
at Maryknoll. 





Father Lauren 

Scanlon Vaughaz 

from Salt Lak 
City, was a student 2 
St. Patrick’s Seminar 
in California when hi 
became acquainted wit 
Maryknoll. Work i 
distant lands foun) 
complement in his ac 
venturesome spirit, an 
he entered Marykno 
to complete his studie 





Father Joser 

Gerard Grondi 

graduate of tl 
Petit Seminaire 
Montreal and of A 
sumption College 
Worcester, Massach | 
setts, is a farmer’s sc 
from Westbroo| 
Maine. At the Marj 
knoll novitiate in Be 
ford, he was studen 
professor of French. 
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Frew REALIzED the magnitude of the task assigned to the 
Army when it received orders to remove all persons of 
Japanese blood from military zones on the Pacific coast. 
These Japanese numbered 112,000, of whom more than 
half were born in the United States and are, therefore, 
American citizens. 

The Army is carrying out its orders in a kindly and 
humane manner. It is doubtful if the soldiers of any army, 
since the days of the Crusades, have grasped as have our 
1942 United States servicemen, the meaning of eternal 
and spiritual values. Our soldiers of today express their 
faith not only in chapel attendance and devotion to God, 
but also in their Christian conduct. 

The hearts of our soldiers are playing an important 
role in the evacuation of the Japanese. A Japanese woman 
in Seattle tells the story that soldiers assigned to escort 
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the evacuees from their homes did so with Emily Post 
courtesy, and that some soldiers were not ashamed of the 
tears glistening on their bronzed cheeks, while they per- 
formed their duty. One young draftee knocked at her 
door and asked to use her telephone. He was heartbroken 
by his experience in uprooting a typical family from its 
home and, in her presence, he spent $25 of his good army 
wages to call his mother in New York and talk with her 
at length to still the loneliness in his heart. 

A Japanese couple in San Francisco told a soldier 
escort that they looked upon their evacuation adventure 
as a vacation. ‘We haven’t taken a vacation for a long 
time, so we’re looking forward to the trip.” Most of the 
cars on their train en route to Santa Anita race track 
were about two-thirds filled with families, girls, and 
children. Three Army nurses, lieutenants of the military 












Maryknollers are grateful to 
the Army, 
and thoughtful consideration 
of the Japanese people have 
made it easy for the priests 
to perform their vocation of 
charity toward their flocks. 


By REV. CHARLES F. McCARTHY 


police, and a Japanese woman doctor, busied themselves 
during the entire trip, going from car to car to make the 
evacuees comfortable and to spread good cheer. The 
Japanese children captured the hearts of the military 
escort at the very outset of the journey, and the soldiers 
entertained the children with games and supplied them 
with candy. 

But, unhappily, there was also another aspect. Near 
Monterey an elderly Japanese was told to be ready to 
evacuate. “Surely this doesn’t apply to me ; I’m an Ameri- 
can,” he told the officials, as he showed them the special 
certificate of honor he had received for bravery in the 
United States Army during World War I. The officers 
told him there could be no exceptions. The next morning 
his body was found: in one hand he held an official 
document of praise from the United States Government ; 


In Acadia of old, families were cruelly ban- 


ished from peaceful, happy villages by a 


tyrant soldiery. Not so the evacuation of 


the Japanese from the western coast. 


in the other hand, firmly grasped, was an empty 
bottle of poison. 

In Los Angeles, under the direction oi 
Archbishop Cantwell, Maryknoll has de- 
veloped the largest Japanese mission in the 

United States. Seven hundred Catholic Jap- 
anese receive spiritual care at the mission, 
which conducts church services, a school 
with 450 children, an orphanage, and social 
and athletic clubs for young and old, men 
and women. Non - Christian Japanese 
know the mission well and have always 
contributed generously toward its sup- 
port. These people, by the thousands, in 
their bewilderment after the Pearl Har- 
bor attack, turned to the Maryknoll 
priests for help. During the past few 
months, the mission has become the 
focal point of intense interest on the 
part of leaders of both Church and 
Government. 

Since the work of evacuation was 
primarily the task of the Army, off- 
cers in charge approached Mary- 
knollers in Los Angeles and re- 

quested them to obtain 1,000 vol- 

unteers for the initial work at 

Manzanar, the Owens Valley 

Evacuation Center, and to assist 

in registering the masses of peo- 

ple. The task assigned was a 
rather delicate one under the 
circumstances, but the Mary- 
knollers are grateful to the Army, whose kindness and 
thoughtful consideration of the Japanese people have 
made it easy for the priests to perform their vocation of 
charity and, at the same time, to demonstrate their 
patriotism by assisting the Army in the performance 
of a painful duty. The registration of the Japanese 
evacuees took place in the Maryknoll auditorium. Fifty 
Japanese young men and women, who volunteered their 
services as enrollment clerks, worked on shifts of 48 hours 
each, with less than three hours oii for sleep. The Mary- 
knollers and some of the volunteers had only nine hours 
sleep out of each 96-hour shift during the 10 days they 
devoted to registering some 23,000 Japanese. Protestant 
ministers, who had been missionaries in Japan, expressed 
their admiration for the work of the Maryknoll mission 
and volunteered their services. (Continued on page 32) 


whose kindness 
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THE FIELD AFAR 


To THOSE wHo LOVE GOoObD ALL 


THE ONE MEANS 

At those periods when the world is suddenly and 
rudely awakened from its ill-starred dreams of self-bet- 
terment to find itself plunged into a program of self- 
annihilation, a clearer light comes to thinking men on the 
cause of the fatal and ever-recurring failure. It is the in- 
adequacy of partial and uninspired human efforts to 
round out and establish a comprehensive program for a 
hig and variegated world and its enormous family of 
scattered and alienated inhabitants. Not all the good will 
in the world will accomplish this task without divine 
guidance, and every fresh failure shows it. The lesson is 
to plan with God and for God, and it may then be hoped 
that everything will turn out right and salutary for men. 

Mission work continues in the present circumstances 
of universal strife, because it is the one activity that 
promises eventual relief from strife. In war as in peace, 
the only solid hope for the welfare of mankind is the 
guidance of God. So the missioners do not abate their 
work, but intensify it. The catastrophe that signalizes the 
failure of everything else only accentuates the need of the 
one real means to permanent peace. 


TWO TESTS 

There is an archbishop of our acquaintance who claims 
that the two classic tests of the Catholic faith of a diocese 
are the spontaneity with which it contributes to the sup- 
port of the Holy Father and the degree of interest it 
manifests in the missions. This sounds reasonable, as 
both these causes concern the basic welfare and progress 
of the Church itself, thus forming a shibboleth by which 
to distinguish the attitude of helping the Church from 
that of being helped by the Church. Incidentally, these 
tests will be increasingly applied to America, in the com- 
ing period, now that Europe is helpless to contribute 
much to these essential needs. We hope and believe that 
the Church in this country will pass both tests with flying 
colors. 

FIDELITY 

Are the missioners remaining? Yes, rather. What else 
should you expect them to do? It is true that bombs and 
battles do not conduce to placid nerves and restful ease, 
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but missioners do not go to the Far East for enjoyment. 
They go to perform a job; and because it is the greatest 
job in the world, and one assigned to them by Almighty 
God Himself, they do not propose to forego it for a few 
dangers and difficulties—or even for many of them. 

After all, what do workers do when problems loom 
and clouds mount ? Leave their job precipitately and seek 
the sidelines in order to preserve their useless selves 
while losing their usefulness? Or do they take heart 
against a sea of troubles and gird themselves for a resolute 
plunge into the struggle? Nobody ever performed any 
worth-while job without doing the latter. Why? We do 
not know, but it does not really matter. We did not make 
the universe ; we only know how the universe is made. 

The fidelity of missioners under fire is no surprise to 
observant souls who have studied the actions and at- 
titudes of Catholic priests and Sisters in general. Does 
the fire chaplain dodge the burning building? Does the 
hospital Sister flee the epidemic? What is Father What’s- 
His-Name doing about the bigotry, bitterness, and bills 
that beset his struggling parish? Taking them in stride. 
What is Sister Mary So-and-So doing about the internal 
cancer that spells slow martyrdom? Smiling—that’s all. 
People do not go into this profession to fear living. They 
go into it to live fearlessly. 

Want to know another secret that every priest and 
Sister knows? To suffer with Christ is a great happiness. 
No, it is not a pleasure. It is hard, frightening, sometimes 
agonizing. But it is a deep happiness to be made con- 
formable to the image of Christ, and there is all joy in 
suffering with Him. 

The missioners are remaining in the battle areas. They 
have a work to do. It will cost them plenty to do it, but 
it will enrich them beyond all dreams. To work for Christ 
is a vocation, and to suffer with Him is a privilege. They 
are ready for both. 





THE HOLY FATHER’S MISSION INTENTION 
FOR JUNE 
Native clergy in Japan and Korea 
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AN INTERNATIONAL BILL OF RIGHTS 


Maxy are talking and writing of a new order after the war. Some feel 
it will be socialistic, even communistic; others think it should be demo- 
cratic, under the control of the United States and England. 

World restoration is of vital interest to Catholics. Another false peace 
will interfere sharply with the Catholic advance throughout the world. 
The Vatican and the hierarchy of the United States have set forth the 
principles upon which any real reconstruction should take place. As the 
Church is universal, we at Maryknoll are deeply interested in applying 
those principles. We have drawn up a summary charter for a new order— 
a Catholic charter. We recommend it to our readers and suggest that they 
secure for it notice in their local press, if they are in a position to do so. 


Nations, represented by their constituted governments, acquire a legal 
equality unaffected by race, religion, or material resources. 


Nations, properly constituted, acquire by natural process a condition of 
sovereignty and a liberty of action consonant with the demands of their 
own self-preservation and progress, yet regulated in exercise by the 
precepts of moral conduct, the inalienable rights of others, and the 
transcendent welfare of that humanity shared by all members of the 
world household. 


Nations, like individuals, enjoy the right to acquire legitimately, and to 
maintain securely, possession and control of operation of lands and 
material resources necessary to the maintenance of national and family 
life and conducive to human progress through an advancing standard 
of living. 

Among nations, the political form of legal establishment, the govern- 
mental organization and the methods of selecting official personnel, are 
proper objects of private domestic concern, subject only to the moral 
equities. 

Political institutions of nations, though diversely fashioned to suit na- 
tional conditions and temperaments, should be similarly purposed to 
serve evenly and justly the rights of all citizens, the protection of their 
domestic security, and the confirmation of their liberty within the limits 
of the common good, but with the exception of such forfeitures of per- 
sonal freedom as natural catastrophe may compel or the interests of 
national defense judiciously command. 


The racial origin of nations confers neither a title to unmerited superi- 
ority nor an excuse for discrimination. 


Peace between nations is not acquired by negation of action but must be 
won and conserved by moral vigilance, mutual political confidence, and 
economic toleration, practiced in normal relations and applied through 
arbitration for a solution of such conflicts as are inevitable when the 
activities of growing nations are quickened by ideals of betterment. 


Mutual relations among the family of nations should be regulated by 
peaceful processes, But, for defense against attack that threatens na- 
tional freedom or security of existence, the protective use of force may 
be invoked to resist the evil which, if unchecked, may lay waste the 
foundations of society. 



































Tue REFRAIN of all reports from our missions in 
China is, “Busier than ever before.” 

During these last five years of war, Maryknoll 
Sisters have opened five new houses in South China. 

To reach the newest Maryknoll Convent at Yung- 
hui, a group of Sisters, during a fourteen-day trip 
from Hong Kong, accompanied by an escort of 
soldiers as a protection against bandits, traveled 
six days riding on the back seats of bicycles. 

Three new native Sisterhoods in Maryknoll mis- 
sions in South China have held their first profession 
ceremony. The newest of the Maryknoll native 
communities is the Sister Catechists of the Blessed 
Virgin, at Laipo in the Kweilin Prefecture. 

In Pingnam the Maryknoll Training School for 
Women Catechists was opened in 1939. After a 
fiery baptism, when the city was subjected to re- 
peated and intensive bombings, the first group of 
students had classes on sampans in the river. Later they 
took refuge in the country. The graduates are now capable 
catechists. One graduate taught 92 catechumens in a 
single village. 

In Kaying Vicariate, a new mission school, a hostel 
for students, and a preparatory school for aspirants to 
the religious life separate from the novitiate proper, are 
among other wartime developments. Meantime the care 
of orphans has gone on uninterruptedly. In Loting 3,820 
orphans were received and care for during 1941. 

Direct evangelization through visitation of homes has 
gone on as usual. From Shuichai comes this diary report : 

“Sister Madeleine Sophie and Sister Rita Marie made 
a visitation of 21 villages, being on the road for 17 days. 

In addition to their normal activities, our missioners 
have in many places engaged in distinctively war work. 
Our Sister nurses have cared for thousands of Chinese 
soldiers. On one afternoon 200 soldiers were vaccinated 


at Laipo. In Pingnam, in addition to providing 
treatment at the dispensary, the Sisters cared 
for the more seriously wounded soldiers bil- 
leted in pagan temples. 

As many as 1,700 refugees have stood in 
line, at one time, waiting for rice at a Mary- 
knoll mission. In Kongmoon, rice was given 
to over 17,000 persons during one eventful 
month marked by an earthquake, a typhoon, 


and the shelling of the city 
by a gunboat patroling the 
river. 

The Sisters’ visit to the 
makeshift shelters of the ref- 
ugees revealed many touch- 
ing acts of charity. One wo- 
man who came daily for rice 
was found to be sharing this 
pittance with two blind wo- 
men. In an abandoned one- 
room hut, the Sisters founda 
half-starved couple, the hus- 
band’s aged mother, and two 
strangers who had sought 
shelter—one a leper and the 
other a lunatic. 

Catholic missioners in 





F TOMORROW By MOTHER MARY JOSEPH 


China are now acclaimed for their charity. Madame 
Chiang Kai Shek, wife of the Generalissimo, has written : 
“Catholic missionaries have hurled themselves unspar- 
ingly and with consecrated zeal into the task of alleviating 
pain and misery. .. . Their all-embracing charity is like 
manna dropped in the way of starved people.” 

Added to these stories of gallant achievement in China 
is the news of continued missionary activity by our in- 
terned Sisters. In Hong Kong, according to recent cables, 
uur Maryknoll Sisters have been permitted to teach hun- 
dreds of interned children. 


SISTER NURSES IN BATAAN DUGOUT 


Letters from President Manuel Quezon reveal that 
Maryknoll Sisters cared for the wounded both at Bataan 
and Corregidor. Sister Mary Isabel Garvey, R.N., of 
Buffalo, N. Y., with a few others, were in a dugout 
during most of the bombing. 


Our present opportunity in the Orient is great. After 
the war, it should be greater, and undoubtedly, under 
God’s providence, it will be. Now is the time for pro- 
spective Sister missioners to prepare in the novitiate to 
meet this challenge of tomorrow. 

) 
YOUR LOVED ONES IN THE SERVICE 
will appreciate that unfailingly welcome gift — 
a box or basket of sweets 

made by Maryknoll Novices in the Service of God. 

Your patronage will help support the Maryknoll Sisters’ 
Novitiate, where increasing numbers must be 
trained during the war to meet the world-wide 

need of missioners after the war. 

For information, or to place an order for 
“Service Packs,” address 
MARYKNOLL SISTERS’ NOVITIATE 
MARYKNOLL P. O., N. Y. 


The importance of having trained native Sisters is realized more fully in the crisis of war. 





IS MARYKNOLL 


Every nation has its mission society,” said the Holy 
Father in his radio broadcast to America on the eve of 
Mission Sunday. “Yours is Maryknoll.” 

“Yours is Maryknoll.” Well spoken! Maryknoll does 
belong to you. It rose from the American soil and has 
been fostered and sustained by the American clergy and 
people. If our missioners are in the fields in large num- 
bers, it is you who have helped to put them there. Ii 
they have been signalized widely as an inspiring example 
of the Church in action during days of unparalleled diffi- 
culty, it is your prayers and sacrifices that have helped 
to sustain them. We are particularly mindful of this 
when we read such communications as follow: 


WE ARE ALL PARTICULARLY PROUD 
The bishop of a large diocese, who is an interested and 
loyal supporter of Maryknoll, writes: 

“T read your news notes with much interest, as I 
always read anything that comes to me concerning Mary- 
knoll. We are all particularly proud of your Society 
these days because of the great prestige that your priests, 
Brothers, and Sisters are giving to the Church by reason 
of the courageous stand taken by them. May God reward 
them and give them the courage that they need to carry 
on in these most difficult times.” 


BEYOND MY LITTLE CORNER 
A priest in the South, who contributes to the monthly 


support of one of our Maryknollers, reveals the inspiring _ 


motive behind his gift: 

“T’m a missioner myself in North Carolina, where 
your Father Price worked many years ago. There are 
plenty of problems here, but I'd like to feel I’m doing 
something for the spread of the Faith beyond my little 
corner. Supporting a Maryknoller in China for just one 
day a month isn’t much, I know, but it does give one 
like myself a little satisfaction to know that I have even 
a tiny part in extending our priesthood over the world.” 


THAT GOD MAY HONOR ME 
The following came in from one of New York City’s 
“finest” : 

“My son James has been talking about the priesthood 
for some time, saying he would like very much to be a 
missioner. I have given the matter much thought and 
should like him to follow in the footsteps of the many 
fine priests of Maryknoll. If you would send me more 


information about your work and the qualifications, 
studies, and requirements, I'd be very grateful. I have 
been on the New York City police force for the past 
twenty-two years and am now a traffic officer. Please 
say a prayer for me, especially that God may honor me 
hy choosing my son for His priesthood. Thank you for 
this. May God bless you and all our priests.” 


EVERY CENT I MAKE 
A girl working her way through high school writes : 

“T feel terribly sorry, but I cannot send my dollar this 
month. I have waited—hoping—but every cent I make, 
minding babies or washing dishes, is needed before I get 
it. Maybe I shall be able to manage to. send something 
before the end of the month, but I'll surely give you one 
dollar next month. . . . Would you pray for my inten- 
tion? If I don’t win a scholarship this June, I shall not 
be able to go to college. I know your prayers will help. 
I'll offer mine for you, even if it’s not possible to do 
more in helping you in a material way.” 


IF I WERE NOT SO OLD 
In the Nation’s Capital we have several fine friends: 
“Thank you so much for your letter, most welcome 
indeed. It enables me, on Our Lady’s feast, to renew my 
participation, such as it is. I always feel that sending a 
check is a pretty mediocre way of participating, but of 
course I want to go on supporting my three missioners 
I wish I could support three hundred! If I were not so 
old, I should try to offer something better than a check— 
but it is too late now and I must peg away at my own 
little job for the rest of my life, hoping it will help to 
light the divine fire in many a young heart. . . . The 
jungles of Bolivia near the headwaters of the Amazon! 
That will be a difficult place as far as health is concerned. 
Best remembrances, dear Father! I hope you will always 
send me a yearly reminder, so I shan’t be worrying 
about forgetting, around this date.” 


IN SPITE OF ALL 
This comes from Honolulu: 

“My offering for this month—I’m afraid it’s very 
small, but it is the best I can do at present. Here in 
Hawaii we are all pretty keyed up for possible attack, 
but in spite of that excitement, I think of the sacrifice 
and devotion of your priests and pray that they may be 
provided for.” 





The Month's Prize Letter 


Dear Fathers: 


My husband, who “keeps ’em flying” in a bomber plant here, has 
had an increase in pay, so I am going to try supporting a mis- 
sioner for one week of every month. Thus for seven days out of 
every thirty, I will do my bit to keep a Maryknoller on the march. 

Since last February I have been doctoring. I had the flu and 
all that follows when a lady has a mind of her own and refuses 
to obey the doctor’s orders. At present I have only half sight in 
the leit eye. The right is O. K. just now. The left had been totally 
blind because of a shock. The doctor claims that, while half the 
blindness has cleared up, I shall always have the other half. 
fhank God that I am no worse and that I can be of some service 
io those less fortunate. 

—Mrs. J. W. D., Maryland 


e 
DEPARTED FRIENDS 


Please remember in your prayers the souls of these Maryknoll friends 
who have recently died: 


Rev. Philip A. Schritz; Brother Anselm; Mother Mary of Ste. Romanine; 
Sister Mary Elizabeth; Sister Mary Martina; Sister M. Cyrilla; Sister 
Mary Margaret Alocoque Garvey; Mrs. Elizabeth Alter; Mr. James Lav- 
ry; Miss Josephine Engler; Mrs. Sarah Foley; Mr. Rene Joseph Probst; 
Mr. John Kemey; Miss Mary Cryan; Mr. Thomas H. Coll; Mr. Wm. J. 
Edwards; Mrs. Marian Miner; Mrs. Joseph O’Connor; Mrs. James Sul- 
livan; Miss Gladys Barry; Mr. Schmidt; Miss Maisie K. Fitzmaurice; Mrs. 
Helen Lansdowne; Mrs. Mary A. Dunn; Miss Mary F. Connors; Mr. James 
Ryan; Mrs. Gardner; Mr. Alphonsus J. Sullivan; Mrs. Maria Elizabeth 
Haefeli; Mr. Thomas F. Lynch; Mr. John Bowe; Mrs. Mary Knoll; Mrs. 
Anna McDonough; Miss Alice Murphy; Mrs. Mary Maher; Mrs. A. 
Ingels; Mrs. Mary Darcey; Mr. Joseph M. Druecker; Miss Clara E. Mc- 
Connell; Mrs. Mary Wilhelm; Mrs. Jane Coyne; Miss A. W. Byrnes; Mrs. 
Mary T. Wilson; Mr. Angelo Pogliaroli; Miss Mary Vasas; Miss Mary 
Purcell; Mrs. Mary Purcell; Mrs. Mueggenburg; Mr. Richard H. Farley; 
Mrs. Sarah Sexton; Miss Frances Kirby; Mr. William Bannon; Mr. Hugh 
Craig; Mrs. J. Mulholland; Mr. Edward Heidiseh; Mr. Joseph F. Corbett; 
Mr. Michael Donahue; Mrs. Katherine J. Cole; Mrs. Bridget Conlon; Mrs. 
Paul Eets; Miss Catherine E. Quinn; Mr. Andrew J. Reddy; Mr. Charles 
W. Hogan; Mrs. John J. Downey; Mr. James J. Coll; Mr. Albert Bauer; 
Mr. James White; Mr. Cornelius A. Cryan; Mr. Wheat; Mr. James Roche; 
Mrs. Alice Valentine; Miss Ella McGovern; Mrs. James Crane; Miss 
Katherine Turner; Mrs. Mary Savage Curran; Mr. O. C. Turner; Miss 
Anne Costello; Miss Catherine Costello; Mrs. Dominick Costello; Miss Mary 
Costello; Mrs. Gertrude O’Connor; Miss Bridget Curran; Miss Lois Rigby; 
Mr. W. N. Hannigan; Mrs. Kress; Mr. John Kerrigan; Mrs. F. J. Hoffman; 
Mr. William E. McGuiness; Mrs. Alice C. Hennessy; Miss Nora Mc- 
Carthy; Mrs. Mary Schneider; Mrs. Marie M. Grissler; Mrs. T. Drageser; 
Mr. James P. Coles; Mrs. John Butler; Mrs. Edwin A. Kuser; Mr. Fred- 
erick Woedkenberg; Mr. Frank Maher; Mr. Pat Ambrosini; Mrs. C. L. 
Warren; Mrs. Jeremiah Cragin; Miss Hilda Costello; Miss Nellie Buckley; 
Mr. William E. Sharpe; Mrs. Mary Gallagher; Miss Mary Carley; Miss 
Margaret Guilfoyle; Mrs. John S. Decker; Mr. J. A. Sheeran; Mrs. Thomas 
Whelan. 


Some of our readers kindly informed us of their distaste for last month’s 
European cover. We are sorry. 


MARYKNOLL MEMBERSHIP 


Maryknoll has no mere subscribers to its magazine. Every person who 
enrolls by the payment of $1 becomes a MARYKNOLL MEMBER for 
one year. 

A PERPETUAL MEMBER makes payment of $50, either immediately 
or in installments within a period of two years. A deceased person may be 
enrolled as a Perpetual Member. 

A MARYKNOLL BENEFACTOR is one who has assisted to the extent 
1t $1,000 and becomes by this fact a Perpetual Member. 

A MARYKNOLL FOUNDER is one who has provided a sum of $5,000 
or more; such a person also becomes a Perpetual Member. 


OFF TO FIELDS AFAR 


Axoruer group of Maryknollers goes to the missions! 
And it’s to the jungles of Bolivia and the islands of the 
Pacific this time. Twenty-four priests in all will depart 
this year for the “fields afar.” 


They go in the name of Christ to help 
their less fortunate brothers in remote 
corners of the globe. 


They go because all Maryknollers are 
at the disposal of the Holy Father, to be 
sent any place in the world that he wishes. 
In short, they belong to the world! 


Maryknoll’s first missioners went to China during 
World War I. In each succeeding year, a large group 
has followed them to the Far East. 


Now in the midst of World War II, 
Maryknoll sends its first missioners to 
South America. Pray that they may do 
much good. 


If they gladly dedicate their all to a glorious cause that 
strives to help all men in all parts of the world, surely 
there must be some Maryknoll friends who will provide 
the little that is needed ($500) to get the missioners to 
their destination and sustain them while they are there. 





MARYKNOLL FATHERS 
Maryknoll P. O., N. Y. 


I am happy to give $ 


NAME 


ADDRESS 





Father Damien—leper 


Ox act MEN in this world, he 
is the most mysterious to me. 
In the record of past ages, | 
never fail to find him popping 
up in the same ubiquitous, per- 
sistent, and puzzling role. I 
mean ubiquitous literally, for 
I know no age or clime that 
has not seen and felt his pres- 
ence, no far-flung reach that 
does not see and feel it today. 
Nor can I point to any circle 
of man’s activity that has not 
known him, or to any domain of human life that has not 
included him. He has no home, and yet he is forever at 
home—this puzzling man who is found at once in the 
palaces of kings and in the dungeons of the slave, in the 
halls of science and in the hovels of the unlettered poor, in 
the camp of the soldier, in mill and mine, in city and town, 
in jungle and desert, in the haunts of men here, there, and 
everywhere. 

This brings me to the one common thread that seems 
to run through the strange gamut of his multiple appear- 
ances, variegated and divergent by the whole heaven as 
they are, and this thread is the single invariable factor— 
the presence of men. Where men are gathered together, 
he will be found; and it does not seem to matter who or 
what they are, of what ilk or manner, or wherewith they 
may be clothed or unclothed, so long as they answer to 
the minimum description that qualifies them as members 
of the race of men. It is this connecting link that takes 
away my surprise, if not my puzzlement, when I see this 
man at one minute fashioning the policies of nations on 
history’s page, and hunted down as a criminal outcast 
the next; when I see the same chameleon individual 
burning the midnight oil of the pale scholar and breasting 
the rude frontiers of the primitive forest ; when I find him 
turning from world tempests to village vicissitudes and 
back again with no loss of aplomb; when I perceive his 
strange faculty for looking down on the rich and looking 
up to the poor, and looking beyond both of them ; when 
I see him lauded and favored for the few weak mistakes 
he has made, and sneered and condemned, even put to 


Father Donovan—martyr 


By MOST REV. JAMES E. WALSH 


death, for the enormous good he has attempted 
and accomplished ; when I see him loved and 
hated as few men ever were or are. 

He is the man who first sallied out from the 
walls of Rome to meet and tame the barbarian 
hordes; he, who sought them out in all their 
lurking places, tracking them and wearing them 
down and setting for their feet unearthly 
snares; he, the strangest of all hunters, who 
took them captive by loving them, bearing with 
them, toiling among them, praying, pleading, 
and dying for them—until the deep shadows 
of gloomy ages lifted, and a continent smiled 
to find it day. He was present when men struck out for 
new worlds and sailed the oceans, and he was in every 
vanguard that promised to discover, not gold, but men. 
He went with them and he went for them: they could not 
perish in the tangled jungle but he was one of them ; they 
could not languish in the slaver’s mart but he was at their 
side. And always he built where they destroyed, he gave 
where they took, he blessed where they derided, he loved 
and pitied where they misunderstood and scorned. 

Yes, it was men that he sought, and it is men that he 
seeks today. This is the key to his history; this is what 
explains the compelling motives of all his bewildering 
activities, even if it leaves me as much in the dark as ever 
concerning the inner secret of the man himself. This is 
what takes him up and down the world, and in and out 
of the strangest places ; this is why I encounter him on the 
boulevards of the great cities and amid the children of the 
forest; why I see him in the ornate brocade of majestic 
ceremony and in the dungarees of the woodsman ; and, 
above all, it is why I find him in the slums and alleys and 
ditches, more often and more consistently than anywhere 
else, as he goes on his eternal rounds among God’s un- 
numbered poor. Where men are, he is ; and, whatever else 
he may be, he is unmistakably what he has so often been 
called—a man of others, a man who lives for men. 

In addition to being everywhere, what does this man 
do? I receive different answers to this question, according 
to what observers I consult, and these answers range 
between great extremes. I know those who say that he is 
an inveterate plotter and conscious hypocrite, who emi 





in palaces, halls of science, hovels of the 
unlettered poor, in jungle, desert, in the 


haunts of men everywhere, you find him. 


Father Br 





Father Baker—apostle of charity 


ploys the cloak of religion and benevolence to mask dark 
and unscrupulous schemes that would mislead men and 
undermine nations, like the ogres of fiction or the con- 
scienceless swearers of blind oaths in secret societies. This 
analysis, however, puzzles me no less than the man him- 
self. If he devotes his life to human schemes and self- 
interested plots, I fail to see what impels him to give up 
so much and receive so little. He left the only home he had, 
and he possesses no family of his own to make another ; 
he attracts no fame, enjoys no affluence, wields no power, 
receives no reward. His lot is toil and trouble, his pay 
a bare subsistence, his end.a simple grave. If it be true 
that he lives for himself, he must indeed be of all men 
most foolish ; and I cannot in any fair logic suppose that 
this is the real key to the mystery, so lacking is it in 
adequate motive. 

Some see in him a deluded individual, creature of 
superstition, relic of an outmoded system, strange specter 
of a bygone age. Indeed, there are as many opinions 
of him as there are classes of observers, and it would take 
a long litany to catalogue all of them: the ones who look 
upon him as an oily imposter, those who classify him as 
merely a harmless but mistaken idealist, and others who 
regard him in countless other fashions, according to the 
subjective bent or prejudice of their own peculiar minds. 

3ut I like none of their theories, seeing that all fail 
signally to explain the man; and least of all do I like 
the one that accounts for him on the basis of superstition, 
since from my own observation I have come 
to regard him as the least superstitious of 
men. He is the only man I know who has 
shed all untenable presentiments and irra- 
tional customs ; he is the only man to whom 
the hotel keeper and the ticket agent can 
sell the number thirteen ; and he is doubt- 
less the only man living today who fears 
God only, and fears no other person or 
thing under the stars or sun. Not that this 
is any great credit to him. Much more than 
any other man, he lacks reason to fear : he 
has no dependents to tie him down; he has 
ho position to puff him up; he has nothing 
to lose. He has the most important respon- 


Father Paul—founder 


sibilities of all men, but he himself 
remains the freest of men. 
And yet I cannot feel that the 
evidence regarding his character is 
at all complete, unless [ add a final 
and widely held opinion that runs 
to the opposite extreme. There are 
multitudes of people, numbered 
in the hundreds of millions, of no 
one country or speech or clime but 
spread all over the world, with little 
or nothing common in life but a Faith they hold more 
strongly than life, who regard him as little less than an 
angel if not a little more ; who see in him the visible and 
indispensable link between two worlds and the interpreter 
of one to the other ; who cherish him in a unique spiritual 
relationship as leader and helper, as father and friend. 
“What does he do?” they will echo. And “What does he 
not do?” they will reply. “Our fates are inseparably bound 
up with him, and from the cradle to the grave our lives 
are founded with his blessing and his smile. We see him 
at the altar, where he speaks for us to God and to us of 
God. We see him in and out of our daily concerns, and 
sometimes in our joys, but more often in our troubles— 
and always in our sorrows. Yes, and we have seen him 
when the shadows lengthen and the night comes, for it is 
then that we find him tramping the byways, climbing the 
mountains, fording the rivers, in the mart and in the 
jungle, in the burning building, 
on the battlefield, under the sea 
and under the stars, anywhere, 
everywhere, hasting, finding, 
remaining—at our side. What 
does he do? He keeps us close 
to God. And incidentally,” they 
add, “that takes some doing!” 
However, I must not confuse 
the man with his office, and that 
is why it remains difficult to 
pierce the inner mystery of his 
personality. Would it help to 
add the picture of the man as 
seen by himself? I am in a 





THE FIELD AFAR, June 
MAN OF MYSTERY (Continued) 


favored position in this regard, for 
I know him very well. I know ex- 
actly what he really believes, and 
what he hopes, loves, wants, thinks 
and does. I know his ambitions and 
his ideals. I know all about him, and 
yet I still hesitate to claim that I can 
penetrate his secret. Knowing as 
much as I do, I still do not quite 
understand how he can be so strong 
and good, and at the same time so 
fragile and inconstant. For he has 
his defects, and I have reason to 
know them equally well. He is a 
helper who himself needs help. He 
is a leader who must often, in some 
senses always, be led. Yet, I can 
assess the content of his mind and 
heart. 

He believes in a supernatural 
system that explains the universe, 
shows men their place in it, and 
teaches them what to do about it— 
all with a view to their own tem- 
poral happiness and eternal welfare. 
And he believes this. not through 
the devising of his own mind, and 
much less through that of other 
men’s, but by the direct revelation 
of God. He does things that con- 
tribute to the furtherance of this 
faith; and he will embrace any 
activity and perform any labor, pro- 
vided they be good and honorable 
in themselves, that are calculated to 
foster its inherent aim. His thoughts are easy to surmise, 
for, since this whole program revolves around the good 
of men, he thinks the solicitous thoughts of a father of the 
people, and the constructive thoughts of a wise architect 
for the people, and the compassionate thought of a helper 
in all the needs and miseries of the people. His hopes are 
more limited. They include a peaceful world, a docile 
people, a mild housekeeper, and a day off once a week for 
goli—and he seldom realizes any of them. And as for his 
ambitions, the simple creature has not any. 

It is when we reach his ideals that we come to the 
center of the puzzle, and I confess that I do not always 
feel certain of my ground in this particular. He has ideals. 
But whether they vary or he varies, remains doubtful to 
me, for they have the strangest way of floundering on the 
ground one minute while the very next instant they will 
pierce the skies. Perhaps it is he who suffers the varia- 
tions ; since ideals should never change, whereas he is only 
a changeable man after all. I find it difficult to define his 
ideals, but I think I can put my finger on the objects he 
loves. This should bring us close to the mark, for these 
two things are intimately connected. He does not scatter 


Father Duffy—professor, pastor, chaplain, hero 
of the old and famous 69th. 


love at random. There are only a 
few shrines in that heart, and they 
are hidden, guarded and defended 
and I must press up close to sec 
what they are. I penetrate, and 
here in the deep recesses is the 
inmost shrine. I see there a gentle 
but luminous Figure who seems to 
have taken almost complete pos- 
session, and I see the Figure melt 
ing and shading into many forms 
while always remaining essentially 
the same. First I see Him sitting 
at a table in the act of breaking 
bread, and again He is praying 
ina garden, and now He is looking 
at me with thorn-crowned Head, 
hanging on a cross, or smiling in a 
manger, and often—very often— 
He is walking through the mead- 
ows, leading His sheep and car- 
rying a lamb in His bosom. And 
as I look, I think that I may have 
come to the end of my quest, and 
that I have perhaps found the real 
motive power that explains my 
inysterious man. 

There is another shrine, very 
close to the first one, less dom- 
inant, less central, but scarcely 
less jealously guarded, and beyond 
all dreams beautiful. And here | 
find many offerings laid; for my 
man has gathered together all his 
natural affections, all his little gifts 
and innocent joys, and he has placed them here in dedica- 
cation at the immaculate feet of the fairest Rose that ever 
bloomed in heaven. And yet a third little shrine remains, 
simple and unadorned, yet intimately connected with the 
other two; here are vignettes from the heart of humanity 
—little scenes that depict the cares and burdens of weary 
men, the tears of women, the smiles of children, the 
sorrows and joys of them all. 

This is all I find. So there are three shrines that occupy 
this heart—one to Christ, one for His Mother, and one 
for His people. Is my man then as simple as this? Along 
with his simplicity, this mystery man continues to be as 
many-sided as the average individual. He fancies art 
and mechanics, cornfields and roses, beefsteaks and ball 
games ; but he fancies them for the most part at a rather 
safe distance. In short, he is normal enough—when he is 
not too normal—but his destined way lies out of the 
normal course, his true self is hitched to a star. 

How can I say all this about a man I find so mys- 
terious? That part is really simple. He is the Catholic 
priest. And I have come to know this much about him 
because I am one myself. 
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WE ARE SEMITES.... ous xs 


By REV. JAMES M. DROUGHT 


A GENTLEMAN wrote recently, in a current weekly, that 
it was an arrogant notion to consider the Jews a chosen 
people “)- That gentleman is neither a Jew nor a 
Christian. He does not know that Christians are the 
offspring of Abraham and heirs according to the 
promise (7), and that the gifts and the call of God are 
without repentance “)- He does not know that the 
fullness of the Church of God will come through the 
Jewish people “+ He does not know that spiritually we 
are Semites (5)- 

The Jewish people were entrusted with the Kingdom 
of God but never satisfied unless they could grasp it 
in their hands. Today their hope remains melancholy 
with remembrance. They are rebellious at the silent, 
eternal patience of God, who suffers evil. Ignominy they 
could accept for themselves, but they cannot accept the 
ignominy of the Cross for their God. 

Yet the Jews are a people with a divine mission. They 
acquired the Holy Land to cradle the Son of David—to 
make Jerusalem the focal point of worship and of ex- 
pectation. Theirs was the racial blood of the Virgin Mary 
and of Jesus, Our Lord. They were a priestly people who 
offered sacrifice—until the last consummate immolation 
of the Lamb of God. Their Messianic mission was ful- 
filled, with dark irony, because of their opposition. It 
was a Jew whose blood was shed—and it was the Jews 
who delivered up the sacrifice. With malicious sancti- 
moniousness, they were the instrumental priests of the 
salvation of all mankind. They were the ministers at the 
baptism of the human race in the blood of Christ. With 
His death, part of their mission was over but they did 
not know it—nor ever will, unless they look deep into the 
grave at Golgotha to learn that their Messiah is risen 
from the dead. 

Part of their mission is over, and part of their mission 
still remains. It resides in prophecy—divine prophecy 
which makes the future a present fact of faith. 

The world waits for its glory upon the conversion 
of the Jews! It waits for all Israel to be saved °°). The 
conversion of the world to Christ cannot be accomplished 
without the Jews. Their reception into the Church will 
be the resurrection of the world from disorder, from 
darkness, and from death ‘)- The Jews are the pre- 
destined missioners of the complete reconciliation of the 
world with God. 

It is very strange and it is profoundly significant. The 
essential fact about the Jew has been, is, and will remain, 
a religious fact. Even the Jews themselves cannot dis- 
guise their inescapable religiousness. Let them become 
ever so mundane, ever so well adjusted and assimilated 


as Russian, German, English, American—unless they 
accept Christ they can never become identified with other 
nationals. Or, let them be the caricature of the anti- 
Semitic—worldly, cunning, exasperatingly racial, boldly 
aggressive, blatantly ostentatious ; they will yet astound 
us by the tenderness of their sympathy, by the strong, 
staining tears of their affection for another’s sorrow, by 
their extravagant generosity, their passionate convic- 
tions. They can never be “just regular fellows’”—they 
are God's beloved. 

They become Freemasons and sicken at the stupid 
effrontery of Masonry; they become great bankers and 
then give their money away; they become Communists 
and succumb to the enticement of wealth. They are the 
world’s greatest propagandists for second-rate causes. 
Yet, the divine impulse for the world’s salvation works 
through them: it ferments the mass of humanity ; but it 
is blind. 

The Jews love humanity and they hate the world. That 
hate is our hope because they have the Fathers of 
whom is Christ according to the flesh ‘- They hate the 
world even when they embrace it—because they are 
destined for the Kingdom of God. They are an enigmatic 
people because they are often the instruments of a mys- 
terious divine retribution. Let them be driven into 
ghettos and they will manage, as with a strategy not 
their own, to influence the forces of political power ; 
hounded into homelessness, they will occasion the de- 
struction of their oppressors. When they are chained and 
blinded, weak and despised, there will come a moment, 
a Samson moment, when they will shake the pillars of 
the social order and cover the stage of the world with 
ruins. They will never really build until they construct 
the edifice of the Church’s triumph. Their discontent will 
never be stilled until faith tranquilizes their souls. But 
for them, and for us, it is consoling to know, through 
faith, that the second part of their mission will bring, 
thank God, their own salvation as well as the conversion 
of the world. 

The Temple at Jerusalem has been reduced to a wailing 
wall of frustration; the Zionists are its acolytes. The 
Jews do not belong to Jerusalem: they belong to the 
world, which will despise and fear and persecute them 
until they bring humanity to the Cross of Christ. Anti- 
Semitism is older than Christianity and Calvary is not 
its cause, but it will not die until Christ is born in the 
hearts of the Jews. 


(1) Ps. 134:43 Is. 43:21. (2) Gal. 3: - (3) Rom. 11:29. (4) Rom. 11:12. 
(5) Pius XI—Sept. 1938. (6) Rom. 11:26. (7) Rom. 11:15. (8) Rom. 9: iS 
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OUT OF ‘Ore , 


By VERY REV. MSGR. EDWARD A. FREKING, S.T.D. 


Tir :aARLY EXPLORERS of the Western Hemisphere would 
have been astonished could they have known that within 
a few hundred years people would be terrified at the 
prospect of shortened distance between the eastern and 
western halves of the globe. But that has happened. Na- 
tions that gloried in the daring voyages of Leif Ericson, 
Fernando Magellan, William Bradford, and Sir Walter 
Raleigh now glory in, and fear, the airplanes that span 
oceans as if they were small lakes. 

To me, the warplane is an evidence of the modern 
world’s forgetfulness of a very fundamental fact about 
human society. The airplane’s greatest service should be 
to convey, like a winged angel, to the far corners of the 
earth, the news that all human beings are members of the 
Mystical Body of Christ. Instead, the 
airplane has become the chief weapon 
of destruction—the very symbol of 
division between the nations of the 
earth. War moved us to uses that 
peace never prompted us to develop. 

The airplane has made the world 


smaller for purposes of war; perhaps, too, it will, even 
yet, help us to realize more actively that all nations ar: 
but one family in Christ. 

There was a time when people thought of missions onl) 
as the work of baptizing “heathen” in remote places. In 
fact, I read a recent book in which this notion was made 
a part of the definition of missions. But that is misleading 
The first missionary fields were suburbs of the places 
where Our Lord and the Apostles had walked. Mission 
ary work is any activity that contributes to the building 
of the Church. And, like all building, it must be visualized 
as starting from the ground up. In terms of missions, this 
means that the building must start from where we are, 
and spread outward, until it covers the earth. 

This is the understanding of mis 
sions which has been presented to the 
young people of the United States 
by the Catholic Students’ Mission 
Crusade, for the past generation. The 
purpose of the Crusade is embodied 
in the phrase “mission education,” 


Fiber! Quality! Some 700,000 Catholic young 
men and young women as student Cru- 
saders are putting ardent American red 
blood into bringing Christ to the world. 





but its program really embodies three 

phases: prayer, educational activity, 

and personal service or “sacrifice.” 
Mission problems of the Church 
around the world are studied by means 

of classroom projects and discussions, 
special “round tables” or discussion 
groups, lectures, plays, meeting pro- 
erams, debates, and scholastic contests 

of various types with the missions as their 
theme. For all of these educational de- 
vices, the Crusade either supplies the 
material or acts as a center for information 
regarding sources. But the educational 
program is inseparably linked with prayer 
ior grace to support the laborers in the 
“fields white to harvest” and to make their 
work productive. “Sacrifice” is understood 
to mean contributions for the material sup- 
port of missionary work, or actual personal 
service to promote the cause of religion. 

“Builders of the Church’—that is what we 

iry to make our Crusaders realize is their voca- 
tion. And it holds, whether they plan to go to the 
ioreign missions or to remain as apostles in the 
homeland. Doubtless the most spectacular and the 
most glamorous achievements in this business of 
building the Church are the work of the priests 
and Sisters who step out for foreign shores. There 
are 2,250 Catholic Americans in the foreign mis- 
sions at the present time. Many of these owe their 
vocations to work done in the Crusade ; others recall 
proudly their affiliations with the Crusade as factors 
which kept them intent on the missionary purpose. 
But there are many other builders of the Church, 
taken from the ranks of the Crusade, who are at work 
here in the United States, and not all of them are 
priests and religious, by any means. 

When the Mission Crusade was in its beginnings, 
under the direction of Monsignor Frank A. Thill, the 
present Bishop of Concordia, who was. the original 
guiding genius and national organizer from 1918 until 
1935, there was some skepticism about possible results 
to be achieved by an organization devoted to “mission 
education.” But Monsignor Thill, aided and abetted by 
other pioneer Crusaders—of whom Father John J. Con- 
sidine, Assistant General of the Maryknoll missioners, 
was one—believed in the possibility of developing atti- 
tudes and of producing action through rightly directed 
study. An outcome of the early planning was the “round 
table” plan of mission study which the Crusade has used 
and which was, we believe, the first discussion-club 
method devised by a Catholic organization in the United 
States with its own special literature. 

Consider, for example, the Crusade’s “Christian Amer- 
ica Campaign’”’—a challenge to individual Crusaders to 
win converts to the Catholic Faith. This idea has been 
made the subject of study through the Crusade’s books 
and periodicals for the past two years. It is admitted by 
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educators to be the most difficult thing that the Crusade 
has thus far espoused. It was difficult because it chal- 
lenged the apostolic spirit, not of the few, but of the 
many. But the “Christian America Campaign” is taking 
on. Catholic literature is being distributed by Crusaders 
on busses and in street cars; students are looking over 
their families and acquaintanceships for opportunities to 
bring back negligent Catholics to the practice of their 
Faith ; students and graduates are becoming catechists— 
just like the catechists in China and India. Perhaps this 
is a sort of reflex result of mission study—that we are 
applying methods long approved for the foreign missions 
to the building of the Church right here at home. 

The major necessity facing the foreign missions today 
is the organization of an army of recruits who will dedi- 
cate their lives to the spread of (Continued on page 29) 








GEOGRAPHY AT THE VATICAN 


By PETER COSMON 


Tur orHER day the newspapers announced the capture 
by the Japanese of the Andaman Islands, in the Bay of 
Bengal. Before this happened, how many persons knew 
where these islands were, or had even heard the name? 
The military commentators promptly got to work, ex- 
plaining in print and by radio the strategic importance 
of the Andamans as a place from which the Japanese 
might bomb India and cut England’s lifeline. All referred 
to the archipelago as a “new front.” 


But it is a very old front to the Catholic Church, which 
has fronts on all the continents. Of the Andamans, I heard 
for the first time years ago in Rome. A group of staff 
workers in the Congregation of Propaganda were dis- 
cussing the Andaman Islands with all the animation with 
which people discuss a matter very close to their hearts. 

“What seems to be the problem?” I asked. 

The priest to whom I addressed the question smiled. 
“We are reviewing the merits of some muddled records,” 
lhe explained. “We must decide for the Holy Father 
whether the Archbishop of Calcutta or the Bishop of 
Rangoon has the responsibility for the Andaman Islands. 
You might say, ‘For heaven’s sake, give them to one or 
the other and be done with it !’ and in a way that would be 
right. But by a very beautiful tradition here in Rome, the 
assignment of responsibility for the souls in any part of 
the world is regarded as akin to a sacred trust and is 
never treated lightly. It is a striking fact to remember,” 
he went on, “that every square mile on the face of the 
earth is charted here in Rome, and responsibility for the 
care of souls, Christian and non-Christian, within every 
area, has been carefully determined. With the Holy See 
there is no forgotten man.” 

He paused, as though to give emphasis to the last 
phrase ; then added: “To begin with, there is a division 
of the globe into two categories, Christian territory and 
non-Christian territory. All Christian territory is ruled 
by bishops, whose faithful provide what is needed for 
Catholic life, the Holy See merely exercises an oversight 
and governs Catholic faith and activity as required. All 
non-Christian territory is regarded as the direct respon- 
sibility of the Pope. This territory can do little or nothing 
for itself; hence the Pope calls for Christian agents to 
carry the great message, and for funds from Christians 
to back the agents. Missions are no mere pious notion of 
dreamers ; they represent a part of the bone and marrow 
of Catholic life, one of the Pope’s special world tasks.” 

One of the Pope’s special world tasks. In the years to 
come, I was to remember the phrase each time I entered 
the palace of Propaganda, the Church’s mission head- 


quarters, which for centuries has stood on the Piazza 
di Spagna in Rome. A dignified, hoary structure, with 
reaches of corridor and ceiling and stairway, and a host 
of quiet offices, this building shelters a library with a 
quarter of a million volumes, immense archives, ordered 
expanses of books and maps and records, and parlors for 
conferences and consultations. In one corner of a cubby- 
hole room is a silent man who spends the entire day in 
repairing shabby manuscripts. Centuries-old mission rec- 
ords are brought to him, and he blends the crumbling 
parchments onto silk gauze. A contrast to this is offered by 
the adjoining room, which harbors the modern press de- 
partment, and from which items on the Church’s mission 
work are periodically released throughout Christendom. 


Propaganda is the workshop which cares for the Pope’s 
plans for winning the world. Here operates the staff 
which works out the blueprints of universal salvation. 
And over all is a Cardinal, dubbed “the Red Pope” 
because responsibility for so much territory has been 
delegated to him by the Holy Father. About him are 
his consultants and his specialists. For each section oi 
the world there is a trained expert. 

“T see by the latest census that my realm has grown 
by 30,000,000,” remarked the expert for India one morn- 
ing. The men who rule modern armies can offer nothing 
to compare with this. And each individual counts. With 
the Holy See there is no forgotten man. Moreover, they 
are remembered not as “cannon fodder,” but as fodder 
for salvation. 

“T was quite interested recently,” the priest continued, 
“to read a Communist description of the marvelous or- 
ganization in Moscow for Red advance throughout the 
world. The Communists have a Europe Bureau, a North 
America Bureau, a Latin America Bureau, a Middle 
East Bureau, a Far East Bureau, an Africa Bureau. As a 
matter of fact, they are centuries behind the times: the 
Pope has had such bureaus for hundreds of years. 

“It is not the Popes who have been asleep getting 
Christ’s message to mankind,” the priest concluded ; “‘it is 
the rest of us, who have been too absorbed in little things 
to see the big things, too distracted to hear when the Pope 
has called on us to pray and work for all men.” 


Eloquent things are the maps in Rome. Not mountains 
or valleys or rivers do they reveal, but living human souls. 
Counting now some 650 divisions, they embrace a billion 
and a half men, and constitute what, in the eyes of the 
Holy See, is the non-Christian world. Over a thousand 
archdioceses and dioceses comprise the Christian world. 
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In all, there are no less than 1,730 assigned divisions of 
territory on the surface of the earth. 

The countries of Europe have 575 divisions for Latin 
Catholics, to say nothing of 6,000,000 Uniate Catholics 
of Oriental rites who likewise have sees owing fealty to 
the Holy Father. Of the 575 divisions, 30 are mission 
territories. It is interesting to note here that over a 
million Moslems dwell in Albania, just across the narrow 
Adriatic Sea from Italy. 

The Americas are represented on the Roman maps by 
4608 divisions, plus sees caring for a million Uniates of 
Oriental rites. Already the United States has over a 
hundred archbishops and bishops, with Brazil a close 
second. There are some 60 mission territories in the 
Western: Hemisphere. 

The figures for Asia are impressive, notwithstanding 
its inmense population of over a billion. Of the 277 divi- 
sious, 68 are in India, and 129 in China. Between them 
they muster 23,000 priests, Brothers, and Sisters. All but 
afew of the Church’s divisions in Asia are missionary. Of 
more than 8,000,000 Uniate Catholics of Oriental rites 
in the world, over a million are in Western Asia. Mary- 
knoll alone has responsibility for seven of the 277 Asiatic 
divisions—for some 25,000,000 souls. 


It should be added that eight countries of Asia, totaling 
25,000,000 inhabitants, are closed to the Gospel. These 
are: Afghanistan, Arabia, Bhutan, Sikkim, Nepal, Tibet, 
Outer Mongolia, and the Uniederated Malay States, these 
last scattered through the jungles of the sinuous peninsula 
down which the Japanese advanced to Singapore. This, 
by the way, is not so odd as the exclusion of Catholic 
priests from Greenland —a survival from Reformation 
days. Physically beyond the reach of the Catholic priest 
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is the immense territory of Russia. whose 165,000,000 
souls are for the time being inaccessible to any effort of 
the Pope. Undaunted, Pope Pius XI erected the Russian 
College in Rome, where each year hardy missioners are 
trained and sent to Russia’s borders. No day passes in 
Rome without prayers and Masses for Russia. 

Africa, the Dark Continent, much of which was un- 
known and unexplored up to two short generations ago, 
today represents no less than 175 divisions in Rome. On 
the heels of every discovery, of every exploratory expedi- 
tion, missioners marched into its jungles and savannas. 
The northern and southern fringes have many whites who 
do not represent missionary conquest, but a twelfth of 
the 120,000,000 blacks have already been won by Christ’s 
messengers sent out by the Holy Father. 


Finally, there remain Australia and New Zealand, with 
30 divisions, caring chiefly for Catholics of European 
stock; and the island world of Oceania, with almost 
70,000,000 inhabitants, of whom over a million are 
Catholics scattered through 38 territorial divisions. 

Staggering figures, these! As I ponder upon them, the 
outstanding, impressive fact is that they represent an 
historical continuity and ceaseless growth. “Rome was 
not built in a day,” gains a new and profound meaning. 

The outer frontiers of Christianity’s advance over the 
world have shifted, but our Asias and our Africas, our 
Oceanias and our Andamans, are fallow and fruitful soil, 
which await alike the sower and the reaper of souls. The 
Church’s lifeline is not cut by temporary setback. 

It is in no figurative, but in a very real, sense that the 
Church goes to the world, maintaining a fighting front on 
every continent and on every accessible island. The task 
represents a call for an All-Out Christianity. 
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CATHOLIC AMERICA IN CHINA 
(Continued from page 8) 


the coolies come to us and sleep here all night. They wash, 
eat supper, have religion class from 7:30 to 9:00, and 
then take to their beds of straw. They should be too tired 
for study; but no, they are attentive and on the alert.” 

So say also the Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur, of 
Reading, Ohio. Bishop Espelage, of the American Fran- 
ciscans, designed their school for the elite, but the war 
drove all except the poor out of Wuchang. “From the 
byways of the ruined city,” writes one of the Sisters, “we 
brought ragged little ones who have known much suffer- 
ing. The old gates now see new sights as boys and 
girls with schoolbags trot beneath the iron archway.” 


South of the 

Hankow 
neighborhood is Hunan Province, where there are fifty 
Americans who know the cost in suffering of the battle 
of Changsha. Bishop O’Gara was caught in the fight for 
Hong Kong and is in that city now, but through four 
years of war he worked with his Passionists in Yuanling. 
The Sisters of Charity, of Convent Station, New Jersey, 
have lost two of their members from typhus, one of war’s 
afflictions ; they have also seen their schools and convent 
bombed and destroyed by fire. 

“Schools were opened in a refugee camp where there 
were neither desks nor benches nor books — only the 
pupils and teachers,” writes Sister Teresa Miriam. “Dif- 
ficulties seem to have put new life in Young China. As far 
as we know, all phases of our work are in full operation 
today.” 

The Sisters of St. Joseph, of Baden, Pennsylvania, had 
a hospital in Yuanling. After it had survived 30 raids, a 
great bomb demolished it. Sister Catherine describes her 
feelings as she came back from the dugout: “I stood 
dazed, looking at the crater the bomb had made in the 
flower bed. Oh, the irony of it! Only this morning I had 
scolded a coolie for stepping on the geraniums! The 
hospital was demolished. Near me stood the returning 
patients. The bad-arm case was telling the eye case that 
there was nothing left ; the typhoid case looked tired and 
wan, but where could we put him? ‘Awful, Sister!’ said 
the male attendant who had remained at the hospital 
during the raid. I was glad to see him alive!” 


UNDER THE CHANGSHA BOMBARDMENT 


In Kiangsi Province, 
a great Vincentian 
field, there are 60 Americans. There have been bombings 
here, but with fewer attacks. At Kanchow the compound 
of the Sisters of Charity, of Emmitsburg, Maryland, was 
shaken up but not destroyed. “A bomb hit just opposite 
the laundry,” wrote one of the Sisters, “and the ceiling 
fell in the big ward of the hospital. Luckily the patients 
rolled under the beds, but one poor woman was scalped 
and found dead. Our boy who was out with the cows 
came back, fearful of punishment because one cow was 
killed. We told him we thanked God he was safe.” 


KIANGSI AND THE VINCENTIANS 
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The Sisters of Charity, of Normandy, Missouri, have 
lost one of their number by death from war conditions. 
A great part of their property at Poyang has been de- 
stroyed. “We still have with us one of the four bombs, 
which failed to explode,” writes a Sister. “God spare our 
poor!” she adds. 


Fukien Province has 

40 Americans — Do- 
minican Fathers and Sisters. “I am usually in the dis- 
pensary when an air-raid signal sounds,” writes Sister 
Rosaire of the Dominican Sisters, of Columbus, Ohio, 
“and with the. others we dash for the public dugouts. 
There is an advantage in this—I’ve learned the whol 
neighborhood, and now they know me. They embarrass 
me by insisting that I take the safest spot, but I try to 
pay them back by attending their sick.” 

Sister Carlos describes the bombing of the Kienow 
convent school: “A direct hit. The new buildings put up 
after the last bombing were demolished. Three others 
lost their roofs, one its side. In the school, walls, ceiling, 
blackboards, floors were in ruins. The children’s dormi- 
tory would remind you of a Swiss cheese, so many holes 
in the walls and ceiling. The children’s pastime is bring- 
ing us pieces of shrapnel.” 


FUKIEN AND THE DOMINICANS 


A small group oi 
Franciscan Mission- 
aries of Mary were the first Catholic Americans to work 
in Szechwan Province and in Chungking, China’s war- 
time capital. Now over a dozen Americans are in this 
part of the country, sharing in its air raids and helping 
to bind its wounds. 

“Our hospital patients are satisfied with two bowls of 
very clear rice soup each day,” writes one of the Fran- 
ciscan Missionaries of Mary, whose American head- 
quarters are in North Providence, Rhode Island. “They 
know that the situation is critical, and that they would 
be better fed if rations were obtainable. Our hearts ache 
at such misery! Infant mortality is high, for the little 
ones cannot withstand the ravages of hunger, disease, and 
interminable hours in foul shelters. 

“Though we do all in our power, we see so much that 
remains undone. We know that this war will produce the 
greatest missionary expansion in history. This thouglhit 
encourages us to carry on.” 


IN CHINA’S WAR-TIME CAPITAL 


South China’s Americans 
are almost exclusively 
Maryknollers—187 of them. We have referred little to 
the rain of bombs in Kwangtung and Kwangsi provinces, 
the endless hurried journeys to the dugouts, the priests 
wounded, the property destroyed, the harvest of great 
good that has followed from the sowing of great evil. But 
all these have their place in the picture of Catholic mis- 
sionary America in China during the crucifixion of war. 


SOUTH CHINA AMERICANS 
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JOHNNY JUMP-UP 


By REV. JAMES H. RAY 


This bright breeze out of Three Pearl Village was 


one of the last stories to reach us from Korea 


before war cut our lines with our missioners there. 


We were TIRED. The last couple of days had witnessed us 
climbing hills and mountains between our different mis- 
sion stations. So it was that the catechist and I were de- 
lighted when we spied the mission chapel of Three Pearl 
Village. 

The elders were on hand to escort us to their humble 
homes. And, as usual, children were all about—some run- 
ning ahead to announce to the folks at home that the 
priest had come; others staying with us, holding our 
hands, and wanting to know if in the evening we would 
sing for them or play some tricks with matchsticks. 

When I arrived at the home where we were to have 
our evening meal, I found the catechist, my fellow com- 
panion of the hills, already ensconced behind a plenti- 
ful tray. Nor was I idle either—with chopsticks, 
behind an even more beautiful setup. After a smoke we 
went up a small hill to our chapel, to greet the Christ- 
ians we had not yet seen, to give a sermon, and hear 
confessions. 

In all humility I must confess that I gave a most 
eloquent sermon. It must have been such, to 
judge from the results. Here’s how it came about. 
While winding our way up the hill after supper, 
I noted that a number of pagans had come for a 
“look-see” ; hence it was that I selected the neces- 
sity of baptism as the topic of my sermon. I 
started off by saying that baptism is the gate to 
heaven and that it is absolutely necessary for us 
if we wish to enter God’s paradise. 

While I was developing that theme, up 
jumped an old man—close to seventy sum- 
mers he was, too—and exclaimed: “You’re 
right! That’s just exactly what I’ve walked 
fifteen miles to receive. Just when do we 
receive this baptism you’re talking about ?” 

The catechists and a few of the elders 
tried to tell him to hold his peace, at least 
till the priest should have finished 
speaking, but the old man would not be 
put off. Right then and there he had to 
be examined in the catechism, which 
he knew surprisingly well for a man 


He was an old man—close to seventy sum- 
mers—who would not be put off. 
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who had lived so far from the church and who had heard 
of it only from his next-door neighbor. 

The humor of the situation was appreciated by us all, 
and it was with great joy that we baptized him “John.” 
Since then, John has brought his whole family into the 
Church, and his zeal is now seeking new fields to conquer. 


OUT OF THE SUBURBS 


(Continued from page 25) 


the Kingdom of God on earth. We need mission voca- 
tions, not in fives, tens, and hundreds, but literally in 
thousands. America must be prepared to send thousands 
to fill up the ranks of the missioners who have died in 
service and to take care of new territories that are open- 
ing up in every land. The army of 800,000 Mission Cru- 
saders will be the principal source of missioners from the 
United States in years to come. I am convinced that if we 
will incorporate into our schools a study of the mission 
problems, teaching our Catholic youth how to be builders 
of the Church, as well as builders of business and military 
machines, we shall be able to meet the challenge of the 
missions. 
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EXCELLING TALENT 


By REV. THOMAS J. MALONE 


Our mission in the big market town of Kaying had been 
partly damaged by bombs, so we moved to a little house 
in the midst of the Leong Clan village. Here our “rook- 
ery” was opposite the home of ten-year-old Excelling 
Talent—one of our best little Christians. Usually on our 
return from a four or five day mission trip, we would 
see her pasturing her water buffalo in a not-far-distant 
field. As soon as she would discern us, she would wave, 
and shout her welcome: “Hello! Where have you been ?” 

But what made us all admire little Excelling Talent 
especially was the grasp she had on the Faith: One morn- 
ing she told us excitedly that her mother had almost been 
choked to death by the devil. It seems that she and her 
mother had gone to bed as usual but, in the middle of the 
night, her mother woke up, startled and in great distress. 
She roused Excelling Talent, crying : “There’s a devil on 
my chest and I can’t get him off! Get your brother!” 

“Don’t be foolish, Mom,” replied the child. “Bless 
yourself, and if it’s the devil, he’ll go away. We'll say 
a Hail Mary together.” And this they did. 

“But weren’t you afraid of the devil? 

“No! Why should I be?” she answered scornfully. 
“Tsn’t the Lord of Heaven all-powerful and the devil only 
part-powerful ? And isn’t it true that the devil can’t harm 
mé when I bless myself and say a prayer?” 

On another occasion Excelling Talent demonstrated 
her makings of a martyr. Among our people it is the cus- 
tom while the children are still quite young to make nup- 
tial matches for them. Mrs. Leong, who is fairly pros- 
perous, kept putting off this matchmaking day. She hated 
to lose Excelling Talent, but, now that the girl was quite 
grown-up, people were asking who her husband would 
be. We ourselves thought she had the makings of a good 
Mother Superior. However, one of those professional 


matchmaking ladies, looking for a little pocket money, 
came to Mrs. Leong. Excelling Talent, who was sweep- 
ing in the next room, heard the visitor say: 

“IT know the loveliest boy in Yellow Bamboo Village. 
and he comes from a fairly well-to-do family. He is being 
educated, too. His mother is looking around for a likel 
girl for him. Now Excelling Talent is growing older, and 
you really should do something.” 

Before her mother could reply, Excelling Talent came 
from the next room and asked, bashfully, how long the 
boy had been a Catholic. 

“Oh,” replied the matchmaker, “he is not Catholic. His 
uncle is a Buddhist monk.” 

“Get out of my house!” yelled Excelling Talent, as she 
swung her broom. “Trying to marry me off to a pagan 
and sell my soul to the devil! I’ll show you!” And to the 
consternation of the mother, down the alley went the 
matchmaker, Excelling Talent after her with the broom. 

Woe to the man who gets Excelling Talent and doesn’! 
keep her in good humor! Her mother was inclined to 
punish her, but the approval voiced by the Catholic neigh- 
bors at Excelling Talent’s courage made Mrs. Leong 
reflect that, after all, the child was right : she was the one 
who would have to live with the pagan family, under the 
slavery of their superstitions. 

When the bombings became less frequent, we moved 
back to our mission compound. We missed the visits o/ 
Excelling Talent and her stories of within-the-famil\ 
happenings; but she did not miss her Sundays at the 
altar rail, where we were always happy to see her, with 
her bright, eager eyes, her red cheeks, and black, bobbed 
hair. When someone asks me if the Chinese make good 
Catholics, I always like to think of Excelling Talent 
and her excelling faith. 
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TRANSMISSION BELT 


A MaryKNoLt Member wrote recently: “I can’t be a 
missioner, and I won’t be a drone. I’d like to earr my 
right to the title of Maryknoll Member. I think I can bea 
transmission belt and pass the Maryknoll idea along to 
others. Please send me ten copies of THE FIELD AFar. 
i am going to try my hand at enlisting ten new Members.” 

sy latest report, he had not succeeded ; he had enlisted 
only eight. But his letter started us thinking. How many 
other Maryknoll Members had tried their hand at being 
“transmission belts” ? We were surprised to find a great 
many. (Are you among them?) In the matter of the 
enrollment of Maryknoll Members, here is a page from 
the litany of achievement : 


4—CARPENTER Built a cupboard in Mrs. K’s pantry. 
and told her about Maryknoll while he worked. Brought 
home her enrollment as a Maryknoll Member. 


2—SECRETARY ‘Took the elevator boy out to lunch (man 
bites dog!) and told him about men who do worthwhile 
things—young fellows who become Maryknoll mission- 
ers. “Let’s invest a ticket in something worth while.” 
said he, giving her his doliar as a Maryknoll Member. 


3—MILKMAN Left his copy of THE FieLtp AFar with 
the milk at Mrs. M’s each month. After five months he 
found the note: “Here’s my dollar as a Maryknoll Mem- 
ber.” He’s now leaving the magazine at Mrs. B’s. 


4—ALTAR BOYS Jimmie Fish told the story of Father 
Sweeney, whose ship was sunk while bringing medicine 
to his lepers, and who swam six hours to reach shore. 
“Let’s be missioners !” exclaimed Eddie Ryan. “And let’s 
begin by being Maryknoll Members,” added Jimmie. “A 
dime apiece from ten of us!” 


5—TEACHER Gives her copy of THE FIELD AFar each 
month to a different Catholic teacher in the school, adding 
a brief word about Maryknoll. Enrolled her third Mary- 
knoll Member in April. 


6—PRIEST On sick-call rounds leaves his copy of THE 
FieLD AFAR with a convalescent. “Great work, Mary- 
knoll!” he explains. “If you’d like to be a Member, I’ll 
send in your dollar.” Has sent in seven. 


7—AIR PILOT Took the plane hostess to a dance, and 
told her of his Fordham friend who became a Maryknoll 
missioner. “Going that way yourself?” she asked. “No, 
but I’m a Maryknoll Member.” Next Saturday she 
brought him a dollar : “Make me a Maryknoll Member, 
too.” 
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8—BAKER’S WIFE “I'll slip this magazine in the bag 
with your bread,” she says to one of the housewives each 
month. A lad named Tracey told his mother he wanted 
to be a Maryknoll missioner. ‘Where did you get that 
idea?” “In the magazine from the baker’s.” “Lost: one 
son!” said Mrs. Tracey ruefully, “but I’m going to be a 
Maryknoll Member.” She told us the story when she sent 
the dollar. 


9—-NEWSBOY Gave his mother’s copy of THE FIELD 
Arar to Mrs. A. “I don’t like mission work!” she 
snapped. “Oh, but you don’t have to do it. All you need 
do is sit at home and read about it.” “Fresh little young- 
ster, aren’t you?” said Mrs. A. Next Saturday afternoon 
she gave him a dollar. “Tell your mother to enroll me 
as a Maryknoll Member.” 


10—HOMEBODY Mrs. L insists she never did anything 
in life except get married. But five years ago she per- 
suaded her neighbor, Mrs. H, to enroll as a Maryknoll 
Member; three years later she had Mollie F upstairs 
signing up, and a year after that, John K, the janitor. 
Now comes word that Mrs. H’s daughter Jane is going 
to be a Maryknoll Sister. 


11—FISH MERCHANT Used his first copy of THE FIeLp 
AFAR to wrap up scallops. The cover picture of the second 
copy caught him. “Too pretty to tear,” he remarked. He 
threw it on the seat of his fish cart and looked at it a 
dozen times as he got in and out. Finally, toward noon, he 
said to one of his customers: “Here, Mrs. D, you're rich. 
Help these fine missioners.’”’ Mrs. D wasn’t rich, but she 
became a Maryknoll Member. 


12—NAVY LIEUTENANT On the 7th of the month his 
ship was bombed, but he escaped. “I attribute it to Our 
Lady of Maryknoll,” he wrote; “she’s used to tough 
assignments, taking care of those missioners.” 


13—LAWYER Has a picture of Father Jerry Donovan 
in his office. “I like him,” he explains to his clients. “He 
was a real American boy who ran errands for the corner 
druggist, and died a martyr’s death in the missions. Great 
chaps, those Maryknoll missioners!” He has enrolled 


several as Maryknoll Members. 


Today there are 200,000 Maryknoll Members, but 
throughout America there should be half a million. Why 
not try your hand at being a “transmission belt” and 
enroll one—or several? It means multiplying your use- 
fulness in the conversion of the world. To introduce the 
subject to your friends, ask us for one or several copies 
of THE Frietp Arar. 











NO NEW ACADIA (Continued from page 13) 


Saturday was the day set for the departure of the 
first 1,000 workers for Owens Valley, 260 miles north 
and east of Los Angeles. The group assembled in the 
Maryknoll school yard to begin their journey, some by 
car, others by train. Of this thousand, four out of five 
were American citizens. Army officers and men, “the 
cream of the crop,” the Japanese called them, convoyed 
the groups. The Japanese girls wrote back glowing de- 
scriptions of the thrilling rides they were treated to in 
the “jeeps” by the soldiers on the way to the valley. The 
Japanese men never tire repeating stories of the polite 
treatment they received from the soldiers. One elderly 
Japanese drove up to the railroad station in a dilapidated 
truck and abandoned it ; the Army turned the truck over 
to Maryknoll to take care of. The poor fellow lost his 
railroad ticket, and the Colonel himself tried his best to 
help the old man recover it. In the motor convoy another 
Japanese, driving his own truck, was shivering in the 
early morning air ; a soldier noticed his discomfort, took 
off his own gloves and gave them to the old man. Later 
another soldier volunteered to relieve this old man. The 
Army gave orders that families should not be separated 
and requested Maryknollers to work with them to this 
end. 

At Owens Valley the Japanese are housed in cabins 
and in barracks, have their own democratic government, 
stores, beauty shops, and amusements. Each internee 
receives a wage depending on his skill, from which sal- 
ary $15 a month is deducted for room and board. The 
Japanese, sincerely appreciating the fine treatment, have 
compared their lot with that of the soldiers on guard 
duty at the camp. The internees have remarked that they 
themselves are warmly housed and protected, while the 
soldiers on guard have to remain in the rain, wind, and 
cold, day and night, and sleep in tents which afford little 
warmth against the cold breezes that blow down from 
Mount Whitney with its crust of perpetual snow. 

It is the policy of Maryknoll missioners to remain with 
their people in all times of trouble and distress. This 
they have done in the war zones of Asia. It is a further 
policy of Maryknoll to follow, wherever they may go, the 
flocks committed to our spiritual care. Military regu- 
lations, however, permit only Japanese to reside in the 
relocation camps. We hope that the regulations will 
permit, later on, one priest to reside with the Catholic 
people in the camps. At this writing, two Maryknoll 
Sisters of Japanese ancestry hopefully await word of 
their evacuation and internment, that they may be with 
the flock. Japanese ministers of various denominations 
have been interned, but there is no Japanese priest avail- 
able to share the lot of the people. 

The evacuation of the Japanese from southern Cali- 
fornia and from Seattle was a remarkably quiet and 
orderly movement. The majority of the Japanese were 
anxious to go. They realized that the evacuation, with 
all its bitter trials and material losses, had nothing of the 
nature of a persecution ; it was, on the part of the United 
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States Government, merely one of the stern necessities 
of war and not an expression of racial hatred. 

There was virtually no violence shown against the 
Japanese in Los Angeles. A creditable forbearance 
characterized the greater part of the population. Some 
elements, however, taking advantage of the fact that the 
Japanese had to dispose of their property quickly, did 
cheat them grossly, but such vultures are always and 
everywhere ready to batten on human suffering. The 
Government quickly set up agencies to protect the prop- 
erty of the evacuees. 

The task of uprooting from their homes, schools, 
churches, farms, and shops, 112,000 industrious, law- 
abiding, home-loving people with large families, and oi 
moving them to new and undeveloped regions, is a colos- 
sal one. It is the largest movement of population eve: 
attempted within the United States. 

Civil and military authorities face another big prob- 
lem, that of obtaining workmen to substitute for the in 
dustrious interned farmers. San Francisco merchants 
estimated in April that they had already sustained a 
$25,000,000 financial loss in business as a result of the 
evacuation from that city. Figures from other cities indi- 
cate that Japanese farmers on the Pacific coast raised an 
estimated $100,000,000 from fruit and vegetables annually. 

The job is not yet finished and it has left problems 
unsolved. The Army has not yet seen its way clear to 
give the Church a free hand in administering to the 
spiritual and educational welfare of the interned United 
States citizens. Some have criticized the policy which 
dictated the complete evacuation of the Japanese-Ameri- 
cans from the Coast States: it seemed like an application 
of the race principle in the administration of government. 
But whatever the nature of the policy, it is deeply grati- 
fying to testify to the humane and truly Christian spirit 
with which our Army—officers and soldiers—directed 
this pathetic exile of a people whose birth and language 
made them victims of war. 


MEXICO (Continued from page 5) 


colonial territory of Quintana, in Yucatan, where priests 
are needed badly at present. Our Superior General 
pointed out that Maryknoll missioners normaly go only to 
territories where the Church is not organized in dioceses. 

Today, Mexico is unfolding the sanctity of its martyr- 
dom and searching to build on the strong pillars of a 
devout faith the cathedral of a Christian civilization. The 
present architects, both ecclesiastical and civil, are gifted 
with structural vision. They do not anticipate that the 
artists of destruction, the Communists, will approve their 
work, But they will not forget their Communists ; they 
will remember them—as one remembers gargoyles on a 
cathedral. 
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MARYKNOLL WANT ADS 


JUVENILE 





Happiness! But Where? Only in heaven for 
millions in South China today. But they've never 
heard of heaven. Send a catechist to show them 
the way. $15 a month; $150 a year will do 
it. Bishop Paschang, of Kongmoon, has 126 
catechists who must be paid regularly. 





Looking Forward to post-war days, this much is 
sure: women will play an important role, and 
native Sisters will be at a premium. Why not 
have one in the Kaying field to represent you? 
$150 supports a native Sister for a year. 





Flesh Is Not Life except in the Body of Christ. 
You can help supply this Life to the Bolivian 
mission. $30 will take care of the hosts and altar 
wine for a year. 





Come What May our missioners will remain at 
their posts. Will you provide the wherewithal? 
Only a dollar a day; $30 a month supports one. 








THANKS BE TO GOD the congregations that 
have native priests can always carry on. But 
we need many more such priests. $150 will 
carry a student one year nearer the priesthood. 











EVERYONE’S CHILD NOBODY’S CHILD, yet 
one of these newly made children of God may 
be yours. Adopt one of Maryknoll’s 386 or- 
phans in South China. $5 a month; $60 a year. 





NON-FICTION 
Through The Risen Jesus, the Church in the 


Orient will rise to a fuller life. Prepare for this 
day by educating a native priest in Kaying now: 
$15 will support a student for a month. 


Shall Heaven Be Filled? That depends on you. 
No one will supply your prayers, your sacrifices, 
your offerings. If you don't provide the much- 
needed chapel in Kweilin ($500), perhaps no one 
else will. 











Practical Charity is to be the test of the Last 
Judgment. "As long as you did it for one of 
these, you did it for Me.'' $5 keeps a refugee's 
rice bowl filled for a month. How many can you 


fill? 





RELIGION 


Living Faith is needed when the sick crowd into 
the dispensaries where the missioner has only 
empty shelves. $5 for serum and quinine for 
the Kweilin dispensary would save lives—and per- 
haps souls! 


Salt of the Earth is what Christ called His priests. 
Provide this salt and preserve the Orient. $1,500 
will carry a student through all the years to his 
ordination. Kongmoon has 64 such students. 


Christ the Physician heals the bodies and souls 
of men, but He works through human means. 
Yours is the privilege of providing for the aged 
homeless men & women. Contributions of $5 each 


will help. 














Note: Defense stamps or bonds will be welcomed 
for any of these needs. 





The Maryknoll Fathers, Maryknoll P. O., N. Y. 
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From the Grand Central Station tens of thousands will leave this sum- 
mer for their vacations. Twenty Maryknoll missioners will leave—not for 
vacation, but for vocational work in Bolivia. Please turn to page 19. 














